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ABSTRACT 


19D  CAVALRY  SCOUT:  IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  RECONNAISSANCE  by  Major 
Brick  T.  Miller,  USA,  135  pages. 

The  focus  of  this  thesis  is  to  analyze  whether  or  not 
current  scout  doctrine,  coupled  with  the  OSUT  (One  Station 
Unit  Training)  and  unit  available  training  time,  permits  us 
the  time  to  adequately  train  19D  Cavalry  Scouts  to  perform 
reconnaissance.  Furthermore,  do  we  give  scouts  prioritized 
tasks,  conditions,  and  standards,  or  provide  them  with  the 
appropriate  resources?  Finally,  will  all  this  allow  scouts 
to  conduct  reconnaissance  up  to  the  level  of  performance 
required  to  provide  a  tactical  commander  with  the 
information  he  requires  to  conduct  successful  combat 
operations? 

This  thesis  examines  the  linkage  between  the  individual 
tasks  required  to  perform  reconnaissance  and  the  dependency 
of  collective  tasks  at  the  scout  platoon  level  on  successful 
execution  of  the  individual  tasks. 

This  thesis  suggests  that  we  do  not  train  our  scouts  based 
on  a  prioritization  of  the  most  critical  tasks. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  structure  them  for  success  on  the 
battlefield  by  limiting  resources  needed  for  mission 
accomplishment.  This  makes  it  improbable  that  they  will  be 
successful  at  performing  those  critical  collective  tasks  at 
the  platoon  level. 

This  thesis  concludes  that  we  have  the  information,  ability, 
resources  and  systems  required  to  field  highly  trained  scout 
platoons  capable  of  performing  their  reconnaissance 
missions. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  commander  must  be  able  to  see  the  battlefield. 

The  first  stop  in  winning  is  seeing  the 
battlefield.  If  the  commander  can't  see  the 
battlefield  -  before  and  during  the  battle  -  the 
day,  the  battle,  maybe  even  the  war  is  lost.' 

The  focus  of  this  thesis  is  to  analyze  whether  or  not 
current  scout  doctrine,  coupled  with  the  OSUT  (One  Station 
Unit  Training)  and  unit  available  training  time,  permits  us 
the  time  to  adequately  train  19D  Cavalry  Scouts  to  perform 
tactical  reconnaissance.  Furthermore,  do  we  give  scouts 
appropriately  prioritized  tasks,  conditions,  and  standards, 
or  provide  them  with  the  appropriate  resources?  Finally, 
will  all  this  enable  scouts  to  conduct  reconnaissance  up  to 
the  level  of  performance  required  to  provide  a  tactical 
commander  with  the  information  he  requires  to  conduct 
successful  combat  operations? 

During  1988,  the  General  Officer  Executive  Council 
(GOEC)  in  its  recommendations  for  the  "Reconnaissance  and 
Surveillance  and  Counterreconnaissance  Assessment-Phase  I" 
defined  the  primary  role  of  the  battalion  scouts  as: 
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. . .  stealthy  information  gathering.  They  should 
fight  only  to  defend  themselves  if  discovered. 

Screening  is  the  highest  level  of  security  they 
can  do.  Other  security  missions  detract  from 
their  ability  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
commander.^ 

I  will  analyze  the  individual  and  collective  tasks 
required  to  complete  the  reconnaissance  mission  outlined 
above  and  determine  what  is  required,  what  is  attainable, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  enhance  individual  level  training  to 
meet  the  mission  requirements. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

A  major  indicator  of  a  Battalion  Task  Force's  (BN  TF) 
performance  ac  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC) ,  Fort 
Irwin,  CA,  is  the  performance  of  its  scout  platoon.  During 
a  recent  study,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  the  performance  of  the 
scout  platoon  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  keys  to  success; 

TF  success  probability  was  90%  with  good  reconnaissance  as 
opposed  to  10%  when  reconnaissance  was  poor.  Without 
successful  performance  by  the  Scout  Platoon,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  win.^ 

Then  FORSCOM  Commander,  General  Powell,  noted: 
"Experiences  at  the  NTC  have  consistently  highlighted 
shortcomings  in  reconnaissance  operations."^  As  a  result  of 
poor  performance  at  the  NTC,  the  Army  leadership  wanted  to 
know  why  performance  was  so  poor.  What  were  we  doing  wrong? 
This  resulted  in  five  major  reconnaissance  studies,  a  series 
of  GOECs,  and  NTC  focused  rotations  between  1985  to  1989.* 
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The  studies  showed  conclusively  that  scout  platoons 
typically  did  not  accomplish  their  missions.  Further,  a 
strong  correlation  between  TF  success  and  scout  platoon 
performance  was  indicated.  The  reasons  cited  for  lack  of 
mission  accomplishment  by  the  Scout  Platoon  were:  they  were 
unable  to  move  by  stealth;  they  lacked  fire  discipline;  and 
they  were  employed  in  roles  that  did  not  match  the  Scout 
Platoon  capabilities.  All  five  studies  focused  on  the 
collective  performance  of  the  scout  platoon  conducting 
reconnaissance  and  security  missions.  The  corresponding 
task  of  analyzing  performance  (at  the  individual  and  crew 
level)  was  not  addressed  as  significant.  As  shown  in  Table 
2,  the  five  studies  concluded  that  the  problem  areas 
included  performance  of  platoon  collective  tasks,  faulty 
organization,  shortcomings  in  leader  development,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  available  equipment.* 

As  outlined  in  FM  25-100  and  FM  25-101,  performance 
of  collective  tasks  at  any  level  is  dependent  on  building 
successive  levels  of  task  execution  starting  from  the 
individual  level  and  progressing  through  to  the  platoon 
level.  Therefore,  the  capability  to  successfully  complete 
individual  tasks  is  che  first  step  in  performing  required 
Scout  Platoon  collective  tasks  to  the  standard.  This 
interrelationship  is  depicted  in  Figure  1.  The  results  of 
the  studies  indicate  that  the  focus  needed  to  accurately 
assess  the  level  of  training  of  the  individual  scout  is 
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often  neglected.  This  is  critical  because,  although  one  of 
the  smallest  assets  in  the  TF  hierarchy,  its  level  of 
performance  during  the  closure  of  main  body  units  with  the 
enemy,  is  a  significant  contributor  to  success  on  the  modern 
battlefield. 


Background 

For  several  thousand  years,  military  leaders  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  having  timely,  detailed,  and 
dependable  information  on  the  composition,  disposition,  and 
intentions  of  their  enemies.  In  addition,  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  terrain  to  be  negotiated  and  fought  was 
also  required  by  the  prudent  commander.  As  decision  cycles, 
the  time  from  detection  of  the  enemy  to  the  execution  of 
actions  against  him,  have  decreased  with  technology,  modern 
warfare  has  grown  even  more  dependent  on  reconnaissance 
information.  Commanders  at  all  levels,  tactical  to 
strategic,  expend  significant  resources  on  the  collection  of 
intelligence  information. 

The  potential  of  advanced  technology  sensor  systems 
has  advocates  fostering  the  belief  that  they  are  a  panacea 
for  the  requirements  of  the  future.  This  would  appear  to 
degrade  the  importance  of  Human  Intelligence  (HUMINT)  gained 
or  confirmed  by  scouts  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  past, 
other  technological  advancements  (e.g.  the  machine  gun, 
airplane,  tank,  wireless  radio,  and  strategic  ballistic 
missile)  were  thought  to  be  the  panaceas  of  their  time. 
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Over  time  each  has  proven  its  real  value  only  when 
integrated  and  synchronized  with  the  other  assets  of 
warfighting.  None  has  ever  replaced  the  commander's  need 
for  real  reconnaissance  information  about  his  enemy. 

The  performance  of  systems  such  as  the  Joint 
Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  (JSTARS)  and  the  Advanced 
Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  System  (ATAR5)  has  captured  the 
attention  of  budget  conscious  planners  as  high-technology 
solutions  that  save  on  the  cost  of  HUMINT.  These  resources 
are  forward  looking  and  capable  of  monitoring  movements  of 
enemy  formations  hundreds  of  kilometers  forward  to  the  rear 
of  the  Forward  Line  of  Troops  (FLOT)  using  thermal, 
infrared,  and  electromagnetic  sensors. 

The  Battlefield  Framework:  Deep,  Close,  Rear, 
Security,  and  Reserve  Operations,  delineates  specific 
responsibilities  and  foci  for  commanders  at  different 
levels.  This  division  of  responsibility  increases  the 
amount  of  information  that  is  useable  and  maximizes  the 
capabilities  of  the  systems  at  each  level.  This  framework 
is  meant  to  complement  and  enhance  the  capabilities  at  these 
different  levels  by  prioritizing  delivery  of  required 
information  to  the  user  level.  Inherent  in  this  system  is  a 
hierarchy  of  dissemination.  This  equates  to  a  time  delay 
from  receipt  of  information  at  the  sensor  until  delivery  at 
the  user.  During  Operations  Desert  Storm/Shield  these 
systems  were  used  at  the  strategic  through  tactical  levels. 
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The  time  required  to  distribute  these  intelligence  products 
to  the  tactical  commander,  limited  the  value  of  the 
information  in  the  decision  making  process  during  the  close 
battle.  This  lack  of  timrlir  -ss  of  intelligence  information 
from  the  overhead  systems  validated  the  importance  of  the 
ground  scout  to  the  tactical  commander. 

To  truly  "see  the  close  battlefield,"  maneuver 
commanders  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  19D  Cavalry  Scout  to 
fulfill  his  role  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  commander. 
Working  in  concert  with  technology,  the  scout  may  be  called 
on  to  confirm  or  deny  the  intelligence  gathered  by  advanced 
systems,  fill  the  gap  when  the  operational  or  tactical 
Intelligence  and  Electronic  Warfare  (lEW)  systems  are  not 
available,  or  be  the  "sole  provider”  when  the  operation  is 
moving  too  fast  for  the  intelligence  system  to  keep  the 
information  flowing  to  the  front  line  commander.  This 
HUMINT  link  of  timely  and  dependable  intelligence,  gained 
through  ground  scout  reconnaissance  operations,  will 
provide  the  commander  with  the  necessary  tools  to  protect 
his  own  forces  while  exploiting  the  weaknesses  of  his  enemy. 

The  maneuver  commander  must  carefully  synchronize  all 
those  assets  that  he  has  available  to  insure  that  they  are 
force  multipliers,  not  force  distractors.  Brigadier  General 
E.S.  Leland,  then  the  NTC  Commander,  wrote: 
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The  importance  of  reconnaissance  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  There  is  typically  a  battle  which 
precedes  the  battle — a  confrontation  of  opposing 
reconnaissance  units — and  the  winner  of  that 
preliminary  battle  is  most  often  the  victor  in  the 
main  event,’ 

VIhile  General  Lelands'  comments  may  sound  obvious,  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  training  scouts  and  the  scout 
platoon  are  too  often  a  low  priority  and,  therefore,  low  on 
the  ''resourcing  list".'  In  addition,  once  the  main  body  has 
made  contact  with  the  enemy  they  are  frequently  given 
additional  missions  other  than  those  of  reconnaissance  and 
limited  security.  This  is  caused  by  a  perception  that  their 
job  is  done,  freeing  them  to  be  utilized  for  crisis  action 
resolution.  This  perception  is  inherently  faulty  and  can 
lead  to  the  loss  or  nonavailability  of  this  critical  asset. 
The  importance  of  the  scout  platoon  continuing  to  conduct 
reconnaissance,  thereby  gaining  information  about  the  next 
and  subsequent  engagements  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  resourcing  and  training  of  the  scout  require  a  requisite 
priority  capable  of  supporting  the  continuous  operations 
that  he  must  perform. 


Scope  of  Analysis 

The  opening  paragraph  to  the  19D10  Skill 


Qualification  Manual  (SQT)  manual  reads: 


Recent  battle  experience  has  shown  that  long-range, 
high-velocity  tank  cannon  and  long-range  antiarmor 
missile  systems  will  dominate  future  battlefields. 

These  weapons  are  so  lethal  that— 

WHAT  CAN  BE  SEEN  CAN  BE  HIT. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  HIT  CAN  BE  KILLED. 

To  defeat  the  Threat,  US  forces  must  be  able  to  find 
the  enemy  first,  outmaneuver  him,  and  outshoot  him  to 
achieve  a  kill  ratio  of  five  to  one.  The  cavalry 
scout  plays  a  key  role  within  the  US  forces.  As  a 
cavalry  scout,  you  lead  or  serve  as  a  member  in  a 
unit  that  conducts  reconnaissance  operations.  To 
accomplish  these  missions,  your  unit  must  be  well 
trained. 

In  order  to  meet  the  focus  of  this  thesis,  the  scope 
of  analysis  is  broken  into  four  major  sub-categories: 

(a)  What  are  the  Scout  Platoon  requirements  to 
accomplish  the  assigned  mission  of  Reconnaissance;  tasks, 
conditions,  and  standards? 

(b)  How  are  Scout  Platoons  and  their  higher 
headquarters  currently  organized  to  meet  the  requirement? 

(c)  Are  Scout  Platoons  and  their  higher  headquarters 
meeting  the  requirements? 

(d)  If  not,  what  are  the  possible  solutions  within 
the  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  Domains  of  Doctrine,  Training,  Leadership, 
Organizations,  Material,  and  the  Soldier  (DTLOMS)  to  meet 
the  requirement? 

After  a  brief  review  that  will  show  the  historical 
and  theoretical  importance  of  scouts  and  reconnaissance,  the 
analysis  will  focus  on  the  issue  of  training  the  ground 
scout  to  accomplish  the  Reconnaissance  mission.  Primarily, 
is  the  MOS  19D  Cavalry  Scout  properly  trained  on  those 
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individual  tasks  required  to  perform  tactical 
reconnaissance?  This  research  will  concentrate  on  the 
current  level  of  individual  task  proficiency  in  performance 
of  the  tactical  reconnaissance  mission  sub-tasks.  The 
TRADOC  domains  of  DTLOMS  will  be  used  as  the  architecture 
for  framing  the  four  sub-categories  for  analysis.  This  is 
critical  to  proper  treatment  of  this  subject,  in  light  of 
the  perceived  shortcoming  highlighted  by  Table  2. 

A  cross-walk  of  the  individual  and  collective  tasks 
for  the  Scout  Platoon  Artep  Mission  Training  Plan  (AMTP) 
Mission:  Reconnaissance,  has  been  conducted  to  illustrate 
the  requirements.  Then,  the  current  doctrinal  individual 
training  requirements  are  outlined  and  evaluated  for 
sufficiency  and  relevancy  to  the  individual  training  given 
the  19D  cavalry  Scout  during  OSUT  and  upon  arrival  at  an 
active  duty  unit.  This  will  allow  a  determination  to  be 
made  of  the  adequacy  of  training  and  the  ability  of  the 
scout  platoon  to  accomplish  the  tasks  inherent  in 
battlefield  tactical  reconnaissance.  In  addition, 
shortfalls  identified  during  this  research  are  analyzed  to 
identify  causes.  Finally,  recommendations  to  solve 
shortcomings  and  deficiencies  arc  proposed. 
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Importance  To  Future  Operations 


Future  scouts  will  need  to  be  super  soldiers  to 
operate  on  the  Airland  Battlefield,  especially  if 
projected  material  enhancements  such  as  drones  and 
robots,  are  realized. 


Purpose 

It  is  imperative  that  this  thesis  accomplishes  three 
objectives; 

(a)  Bridge  the  analytical  and  informational  gap  in 
the  TRADOC  Domains. 

(b)  Show  that  focused  and  resourceful  individual 
scout  training  can  make  a  difference. 

(c)  Show  that  we  can  solve  the  collective  training 
problems  with  good  individual  scout  training. 

Discussion 

Agitate  the  enemy  and  ascertain  the  pattern  of  his 
movement.  Determine  his  dispositions  and  so 
ascertain  the  field  of  battle.  Probe  him  and  learn 
where  his  strength  is  abundant  and  where  deficient." 

"If  I  am  able  to  determine  the  enemy's  dispositions 
while  at  the  same  time  I  conceal  my  own,  then  I  can 
concentrate  and  he  must  divide."'^  As  Sun  Tzu  observed,  the 
importance  of  knowing  what  your  enemy  is  going  to  do  is  key 
to  your  own  success.  The  scout,  whether  in  the 
Battalion/Task  Force  (BN/TF)  or  Cavalry  Squadron,  must  be 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  commander.  His  performance  of  any. 
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or,  all  of  the  tactical  reconnaissance  mission  sub^tasks  has 
historically  been  essential  to  victory. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Rand  Corporation  cited 
numerous  examples  of  units  undergoing  rotations  at  the  NTC 
who  won  or  lost  based  on  the  ability  of  the  scouts  to 
provide  timely  and  accurate  information  to  the  commander  so 
that  he  could  make  informed  and  accurate  decisions  in  a 
timely  manner.'^  In  fact,  the  conclusions  of  the  Rand 
Corporation  Study  showed  conclusively  th  there  was  "a 
strong  correlation  between  successful  reconnaissance, 
leading  to  accurate  knowledge  of  enemy  defensive  positions, 
and  a  favorable  outcome  of  offensive  missions."'* 

A  contrasting  point  of  view  could  be  that  the  absence 
of  division  level  and  higher  intelligence  gathering  and 
analysis  systems  at  the  NTC  may  skew  analysis,  simply  put,  a 
puzzle  without  all  its  pieces  can  never  be  a  finished 
picture.  Maybe  the  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  originally 
portrayed  and  the  redundancy  gained  by  having  these 
additional  systems  and  a  higher  headquarters  overseeing 
subordinate  formations  would  nullify  the  deficiencies  and 
allow  the  TF  to  be  more  successful.  However,  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Storm  demonstrated  otherwise.  Instead  it 
showed  that  "betting  the  farm"  on  redundant  systems  or 
another  analyst  does  not  solve  the  problem,  nor  degrade  its 
seriousness.  The  timeliness  of  intelligence  information, 
the  need  to  confirm  data,  required  target 
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selection/conf irination  standards,  and  the  prioritization  of 
the  focus  of  overhead  systems  showed  that  additional  actors 
did  not  decrease  deficiencies,  but  increased  information 
requirements  and  data  transmission  times.  "Even  at  the  NTC 
if  ELINT  was  used,  the  scout  would  lead  the  main  body  to  the 
gap  and  beyond."*’  The  scout  will  still  be  required  to 
verify  intelligence  and  update  perishable  data. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  clearly  stated  a  requirement  and  a 
need  for  the  scout  platoon,  allocated  force  structure 
against  it,  and  provided  it  resources.  Despite  advanced 
technologicr 1  cystems,  the  U.S.  Army  can  ill  afford  to 
improperly  train  or  misutilize  the  scout.  What  is  required 
is  a  sharpened  focus,  a  prioritization  of  tasks,  and 
imaginative  training. 

Assumptions.  Limitations.  And  Delimitations 

Assumptions 

The  scope  of  this  study  requires  that  certain 
previous  works  and  assumptions  be  accepted  as  stated  in 
order  to  allow  adequate  coverage  of  the  main  focus.  These 
assumptions  are: 

(a)  A  common  proficiency  level  has  been  reached  by  a 
like  group  soldiers  at  the  completion  of  OSUT. 

(b)  The  target  group  (3rd  Squadron,  11th  ACR) ,  used 
for  the  Training  Time  Analysis  during  CY  92,  is  an  accurate 
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reflection  of  time  management  throughout  the  force  as  a 
whole. 

(c)  The  analysis  and  conclusions  reached  by  the  five 
major  studies,  to  include  the  Rand  Corporation  Study  of 
October  1987,  were  valid  and  accurate  at  the  time  of 

'  t 

completion. 

(d)  The  19D10  OSUT  Program  of  Instruction  as 
outlined  is  adequate  and  evaluation  criteria  are  met  lAW  the 
Program  of  Instruction. “ 

(e)  Current  19010/20  individual  tasks  and  the 
mission  cross-walk  to  the  collective  reconnaissance  mission 
will  remain  constant  or  change  will  be  minimal  and 
insignificant  throughout  the  period  of  this  study. 

(f)  Fiscally  and  technically  feasible  new  equipment 
and/or  vehicles  may  enhance  and/or  detract  from  current 
techniques,  but  will  only  minimally  change  the  inherent 
tasks  of  the  reconnaissance  missions. 

Limitations 

Limitations  on  research  imposed  on  this  study  are  due 
to  the  following  restrictions; 

(a)  Scout  Platoon  and  Cavalry  Platoon  are  not 
synonymous  in  regards  to  missions  and  capabilities;  a 
separate  analysis  of  the  cavalry  platoon  in  regards  to  the 
topic  will  not  be  considered  here. 
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(b)  Analysis  will  only  include  those  tasks 
identified  as  required  to  accomplish  the  tactical 
reconnaissance  mission  and  the  conduct  of  combat  operations. 

Delimitations 

This  study  imposes  the  following  delimitations  to 
research: 

(a)  The  scope  of  this  thesis  is  to  analyze  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  training  system  to  train  the 
19D10/20  Cavalry  Scouts  to  perform  the  reconnaissance 
mission  to  standard  and  identify  the  causes  of  any 
shortfalls.  Recommendations  for  solutions  will  be  limited 
to  the  TRADOC  Domain  of  Training. 

(b)  Training  at  the  individual  level  crosses  the 
threshold  from  a  science  to  an  art  when  the  assessment  and 
subsequent  planning  occurs.  This  study  will  address  the 
state  of  this  relationship;  but,  does  not  have  sufficient 
resources  available  to  attempt  to  quantify  the  variables  for 
the  time  value  of  each  individual  task. 
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LITERATURE  REVIEW 

In  order  to  conquer  that  unknown  which  follows  us 
until  the  very  point  of  going  into  action,  there  is 
only  one  means,  which  consists  in  looking  out  until 
the  last  moment,  even  on  the  battlefield,  for 
information. 

Ferdinand  Foch,  Precepts. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  identify  literature 
available  for  use  by  trainers  or  researchers  at  the  tactical 
level  and  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the  five  previous 
studies  used  as  critical  source  documents  throughout  this 
thesis.  These  references  serve  as  a  guide  and  can  assist 
the  assessment  and/or  training  of  scouts  to  perform 
reconnaissance.  These  sources  are  contemporary  and  comprise 
some  of  the  clearest  thought  on  the  subject  of 
reconnaissance . 

The  four  categories  of  literature  that  have  been  used 
as  the  primary  means  to  define  and  research  the  parameters 
of  this  study  are:  professional  works;  After-Action  Reports 
(AAR)  from  the  Combat  Training  Centers  (CTC) ;  Focused 
Studies  (both  civilian  and  military  initiated) ;  and 
professional  manuals/Field  Manuals  (FM) :  American,  NATO,  and 
former  Warsaw  Pact. 
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In  order  to  support  the  analysis  methodology,  the 
literature  review  is  divided  according  to  the  four  research 
sub-categories  as  outlined  in  Chapter  I. 

Historical  Review 

Information  in  this  area  is  most  abundant.  It  forms 
the  core  of  accumulated  knowledge  and  precedent.  This 
characteristic  allows  it  to  be  utilized  as  a  display  of 
historical  precedent  for  the  importance  of  reconnaissance 
operations  and  the  role  scouts  play  in  the  context  of  close 
combat  operations.  This  subjective  evaluation,  in 
hindsight,  can  oftentimes  be  the  most  objective.  Key  to  its 
use  is  the  correlation  of  like  circumstances  with  differing 
resources  and  strategies  of  the  study  periods.  This 
approach  will  allow  for  a  clearly  defined  set  of  training 
and  performance  requirements  for  tactical  reconnaissance  and 
their  commensurate  importance  to  victory  on  the  battlefield. 

Many  of  the  articles  and  essays  presented  in  ARMOR 
MAGAZINE  and  its  predecessor  THE  CAVALRY  JOURNAL  have  been 
both  influential  and  informative.  In  addition,  the 
historical  perspectives  presented  in  professional  works  by 
SAMS  students  and  earlier  MMAS  candidates  have  provided 
numerous  insights  into  problem  areas  and  solution  proposals. 
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Individual  And  Collective  Task  Cross-Walk 
The  primary  information  documents  for  this  portion  of 
the  research  are  the  United  States  Army  Armor  Center  19D10- 
OSUT,  CAVALRY  SCOUT  PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION  and  ARTEP  17-57- 
10  MTP,  SCOUT  PLATOON.  The  Armor  School  POI  defines  in 
detail  the  individual  training  and  corresponding  level  of 
proficiency  that  the  initial  entry  soldier  receives  and  can 
perform  upon  graduation  and  assignment  to  a  unit.  The  Scout 
Platoon  MTP  outlines  in  detail  the  individual  to  collective 
task  cross-walk.  This  data  was  verified  using  the 
Standardized  Automated  Training  System  (SATS)  automated 
Scout  Platoon  software  package  to  conduct  a  like  task  cross¬ 
walk.  This  allowed  for  a  review  of  the  tasks  with  actual 
training  tools  and  documents  that  a  unit  trainer  has 
available.  Additionally,  doctrinal  employment  of  the  scout 
platoon  and  the  techniques  used  to  accomplish  their  missions 
are  outlined  in  the  FM  17  series  of  manuals.  A  listing  of 
these  manuals  is  at  Appendix  C. 

Organization  For  Execution 
The  primary  source  documents  for  this  sub-category 
incorporate  the  same  as  the  Historical  Review,  with  the 
addition  of  AR350-1,  ARMY  TRAINING,  with  MACOM  supplemental 
directives,  and  actual  unit  training  directives.  Focus  at 
this  higher  level  of  the  training  hierarchy  allowed  for  a 
complete  framework  to  be  built  from  training  requirements. 
These  requirements  incorporate  all  of  the  tasks  required  for 
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a  unit  and  individuals  to  perform  on  a  day-to-day  basis  over 
the  course  of  any  given  year.  In  addition,  Tables  of 
Organization  (TOEs)  were  used  to  define  unit  manpower  and 
resource  availability/ limitations . 

Evaluation  And  Analysis 


It  is  imperative  to  use  numerous  source  documents  for 
this  sub-category  in  order  to  construct  a  comprehensive  list 
of  previously  ident:  'led  shortcomings  and  deficiencies.  As 
stated  earlier,  five  major  studies,  focused  on  analyzing 
reconnaissance  issues,  were  conducted  between  1985  and  1988. 
They  were  conducted  by;  the  Army  Training  Board  (1985)  ,  the 
Armor  School  (1986  and  1988),  the  RAND  Corporatio-  (1987), 
and  the  Combined  Arms  Center  (1988). 

These  studies  built  upon  one  another  and  provided 
conclusions  regarding  the  capabilities  and  employment 
considerations  of  the  scout  platoon,  consistent  among  all 
these  studies  was  a  common  list  of  imperatives  for 
successful  reconnaissance  operations.  The  scout  platoon 
must: 

(1)  gather  information  by  employing  stealth. 

(2)  only  fight  when  forced  to  defend  itself. 

(3)  remain  focused  on  reconnaissance  operations. 

(4)  be  properly  employed  by  commanders  within  their 
capabilities  and  limitations.' 
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Previous  Reconnaissance  Studies 

Like  this  thesis,  all  five  studies  progressed  from 
the  work  of  the  previous  studies  and  built  a  substantial 
database  outlining  the  parameters  of  the  difficulties  with 
conducting  reconnaissance  operations.  It  is  prudent  to 
highlight  each  study;  as  they  serve  as  critical  information 
for  this  thesis  and  will  highlight  a  perceived  shortcoming 
that  is  in  critical  need  of  resolution. 

In  1985,  the  Army  Training  Board  examined  battalion 

scout  platoon  performance  at  the  NTC.  Their  study  entitled, 

’'Enhancement  of  Reconnaissance  and  Counterreconnaissance 

Techniques,"  focused  on  the  domains  of  Doctrine,  Training, 

Leadership,  Organization,  and  Material.  Board  members 

identified  key  weaknesses  as: 

...a  lack  of  operational  knowledge  on  the  part  of  TF 
Commanders,  which  leads  to  inadequate  unit  training 
and  improper  employment."  It  also  concluded  that 
both  doctrinal  and  training  deficiencies  exist  that 
are  contributing  factors.  Doctrine  was  developed  for 
cavalry  platoons  and  has  been  overlaid  on  the  TF 
Scout  Platoon.^ 

In  summary,  the  study  highlighted  specific 
deficiencies  such  as  the  lack  of  TRADOC  schooling  focused  on 
teaching  leaders;  improper  organization  for  employment;  the 
lack  of  specific  doctrinal  literature  and  improper  and 
insufficient  training.  In  response,  the  Armor  School 
rewrote  FM  17-98,  Scout  Platoon  to  solve  the  doctrinal  issue 
and  developed,  resourced,  and  implemented  a  Scout  Platoor. 
Leader's  Course  that  continues  to  date  as  the  preparatory 
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course  for  lieutenants  assigned  or  anticipating  assignment 
as  Scout  Platoon  Leaders. 

The  issues  of  training,  employment  and  organization 
were  left  to  further  analysis  which  began  with  an  Armor 
School  team,  led  by  Major  John  D.  Rosenberger,  studying 
reconnaissance  and  counterreconnaissance  operations  during  a 
focused  NTC  rotation,  87-1.  In  agreement  with  the  previous 
study,  he  concluded  that  successful  reconnaissance  suffered 
due  to  shortfalls  in  doctrine,  training,  organization, 
material,  and  scenarios  presented  at  the  NTC.^  Further 
conclusions  focused  on  systematic  failures  in  prioritization 
of  resources  to  insure  success  and  a  lack  of  command 
Interest  in  planning  reconnaissance  operations  and 
integrating  them  into  the  overall  TP  scheme  of  operations. 

Of  particular  focus  was  poor  integration  of  reconnaissance 
operations  into  the  Intelligence  Preparation  of  the 
Battlefield  (IPB)  System  and  failures  in  prioritizing 
replacements,  vehicle  replacements  and  maintenance,  and 
logistical  resupply  of  critical  items  and  services.  The 
affects  of  scouts  being  lost  after  initiating  direct  fire 
engagements  and  the  liability  of  the  M3  CFV  due  to  its 
conspicuously  large  signature  were  further  surmised.^ 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Armor  School  Analysis,  the 
Rand  Corporation  conducted  a  thorough  analysis  of 
reconnaissance  operations  at  the  NTC.  This  study  related  TF 
success  in  offensive  operations  to  the  success  of  the  scout 
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platoon.  Using  seventeen  Take  Hone  Packets  (THPs) ,  and 
interviews  with  participants  and  observer/controllers,  the 
analysis  encompassed  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  battles. 

As  stated  earlier  and  depicted  in  Table  2,  the  Rand 
Corporation  Team  found  that,  ’'there  is  a  strong  correlation 
between  successful  reconnaissance,  leading  to  accurate 
knowledge  of  enemy  defensive  positions,  and  a  favorable 
outcome  of  offensive  operations."^  Their  analysis  showed 
that  poor  planning  and  utilization  of  available  time  at 
Battalion  level,  coupled  with  equipment  shortcomings 
(specifically  the  M3  CFV)  resulted  in  deficiencies  that 
could  not  be  overcome  until  unit  commanders  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  the  entire  IPB  system  and  equipment  changes  were 
made . 

They  surmised  that,  "the  task  force  scout  platoon 
alone  is  apparently  insufficient  to  cover  the  assigned 
sector  and  to  accomplish  the  tasks  inherent  in  complete 
reconnaissance,  in  the  time  available."*  Additionally,  they 
recommended,  in  concert  with  the  previous  Armor  School 
Study,  that  the  scout  platoons  should  be  equipped  with: 

High  mobility,  multi-purpose  wheeled  vehicles  (HMMWVs) , 
portable  thermal  viewers,  increased  day/night  optical 
devices,  increased  communications  equipment  and  Global 
Positioning  Systems  (GPS)^  Like  the  previous  studies,  these 
were  relatively  low  cost  solutions  that,  when  integrated 
into  the  force  structure,  have  proven  to  be  positive 
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improvements.  The  Armor  Center  study  of  1988,  in  response 
to  a  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC)  tasking,  suppor  ed  the 
anticipated  introduction  of  these  changes.* 

CAC  tasked  Ft  Knox  to  do  a  complete  layout  of  all 
cavalry/scout  organizations  from  Corps  to  Battalion  level. 
This  study,  '*The  Cavalry /Reconnaissance  Net  Assessment- 
Master  Plan,"  focused  on  developing  mission  profiles  for 
each  level  of  reconnaissance  in  light  of  threat  capabilities 
and  limitations. 

In  contrast  to  Rand,  the  Armor  Center  stated  that  the 
TF  Scout  Platoons  were  capable  of  conducting  their 
Reconnaissance  and  Security  missions,  but  recommended  that 
wheeled  vehicles  augment  the  M3  CFV  in  the  scout  platoon 
organization.  In  addition,  they  supported  implementation  of 
all  other  Rand  recommendations.  Although  no  personnel  gains 
were  realized,  the  additional  resources  enhanced  the  scout 
platoons'  equipment/technical  capabilities.  However,  the 
lack  of  increased  personnel  authorizations  prompted  the 
Armor  Center  to  contend  "without  increased  capability  in  the 
battalion  scout  platoon,  task  force  commanders  will  be 
forced  to  augment  the  reconnaissance/ security  missions  with 
additional  organic  forces."’  In  sum,  the  required  equipment 
was  authorized,  but  not  the  additional  personnel  to 
adequately  man,  employ,  and  service  it.  Although  this  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  fell  short  of  what  was 
required  to  fix  the  identified  shortcomings.'® 
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In  response  to  the  Armor  Center  assessment,  the 
TRADOC  Commander,  General  Maxwell  Thurman,  directed  the 
Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC)  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of 
the  Army's  capability  to  conduct  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  operations  at  the  brigade  and  battalion  task 
force  levels. 

Utilizing  the  four  previous  studies,  this  assessment 
attempted  to  capitalize  on  their  recommendations  by 
considering  several  reorganization  options.  These  Included 
the  addition  of  personnel  to  the  standard  scout  squad, 
permanent  conversion  to  the  HMMWV  as  the  scout  vehicle,  and 
utilization  of  the  motorcycle  as  a  vehicle  to  enha  .ce  the 
capabilities  of  the  M3  CFV.  Unfortunately,  Gei.eral  Thurman 
directed  that,  regardless  of  the  findings,  there  would  be  a 
no  personnel  gains  within  reconnaissance  organizations. 
Constrained  by  this  fact,  reorganization  initiatives  that 
could  have  enhanced  the  scout  platoons'  capabilities  were 
not  realized." 

In  summary,  the  five  reconnaissance  studies  outlined 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  doctrine,  development  of 
leaders,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the  scout  platoon. 
In  addition,  although  not  specifically  mentioned,  it  can  be 
surmised  from  the  data  that  the  reasons  for  the  collective 
deficiencies  presented  were  rooted  in  the  poor  performance 
of  individual  skills. 
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Unit  Data 


The  study  groups'  yearly  unit  training  program  was 
used  to  analyze  unit  usage  of  available  training  time  during 
a  one  year  period. 

Unit  conducted  training  is  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  unit  trainer's  priorities  and  desires  and  will 
require  some  subjective  evaluation. 

This  analysis  was  accomplished  using  the  3/11  ACR 
program  from  January  92  through  December  92.  This  period 
was  used  because  it  was  bracketed  by  formal  evaluations  at 
the  Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  (CMTC) ,  Hohenfels,  FRG. 
This  unit  was  chosen  because  it  allowed  six  scout  platoons 
to  be  studied  simultaneously. 

Analysis 

All  previously  discussed  source  documents  were  used 
for  this  sub-category  coupled  with  a  comparative  analytical 
approach  to  produce  quantifiable  parameters  to  this 
research. 

Proposals  For  Corrective  Action 

This  sub-category  is  subjective  and  is  the  sum  of 
knowledge  accumulated  from  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
source  documents,  research,  and  personal  experience. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


Several  studies  and  recent  HTC  experience  reveal  that 
our  brigades  and  battalion  task  forces  are  deficient 
in  conducting  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and 
counter-reconnaissance.  My  intent  is  to  identify  the 
root  causes  of  these  problems  and  implement  solutions 
that  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  five  domains — 
doctrine,  training,  organizations,  equipment,  and 
leader  development.  Solutions  must  not  be  solely  NTC 
oriented  but  need  Army  wide  applicability.' 


This  chapter  outlines  in  detail  the  specific  methods 
and  techniques  employed  in  conducting  this  research. 
Inclusive  are  the  collection  procedures  and  data  refinement 
processes  used  and  a  description  of  the  data  assessment 
criteria.  Methodology  is  depicted  in  Figure  2. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  research  methodology  divides 
the  analysis  into  four  sub-categories;  (1)  what  are  the 
requirements,  (2)  how  are  we  organized  to  meet  the 
requirements,  (3)  are  we  meeting  the  requirement,  (4) 
proposals  for  solutions  to  the  identified  shortfalls. 
Descriptive  archival  evaluations  are  used  to  outline  the 
first,  second,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  third  sub¬ 
categories;  comparative  analytical  evaluations  are  used  to 
quantify  the  remaining  portions  of  the  third,  and  the  fourth 
sub-categories . 
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Initially,  this  study  roust  reerophasize  the  iroportance 
of  ground  scouts  and  the  huroan  intelligence  (HUMINT)  that 
they  provide  to  the  tactical  commander.  This  outlines  its 
importance  for  the  Combat  Arms  community  and  is  extremely 
important  for  setting  the  stage  for  this  research.  In  an 
age  of  increasing  technological  advances  and  shrinking 
budgets  it  could  be  all  too  easy  to  define  away  the 
requirement  by  using  economic  or  scientific  data. 

The  next  requirement  is  an  understandable  outline  of 
the  tasks  inherent  in  conducting  reconnaissance.  This  will 
set  the  initial  analytical  parameters  and  give  a  "mark 
against  the  wall"  of  what  must  be  accomplished.  This  is 
possible  using  the  SATS  Program  and  cross>walking  the 
individual  tasks  to  the  thirty-three  reconnaissance  mission 
collective  tasks.  This  listing  is  enclosed  at  Table  3. 

I  will  then  outline  current  doctrinal  training 
requirements  as  they  apply  to  reconnaissance  related  tasks 
and  available  training  tine.  This  will  allow  the  individual 
and  collective  tasks  of  reconnaissance  (the  requirement)  to 
be  linked  to  an  assessment  of  scout  performance. 

In  the  next  phase,  I  will  assess  the  level  of 
proficiency  soldiers  can  achieve  in  relation  to  the 
doctrinal  requirements  upon  completion  of  OSUT  and  after  a 
year  training  cycle.  This  will  allow  analysis  of  a  units' 
ability  to  get  from  the  start  point,  or  "mark  against  the 
wall",  to  the  end-state.  End-state  is  defined  here  as  a 
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formally  evaluated  training  exercise  that  has  satisfactorily 
met  the  standards  of  all  the  tasks  required  to  complete  the 
reconnaissance  mission.  I  will  utilize  comparative 
analytical  methods  to  validate  the  sums  of  individual  tasks 
in  relation  to  the  total  learning  requirements  placed  upon 
the  soldier. 

This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  to  show  causes  and 
prove  or  disprove  reasons  why  or  why  not  scouts  are  reaching 
the  objective  and  to  what  level  of  proficiency.  This  was 
accomplished  using  actual  training  plans,  unit  evaluations, 
AARs  and  classroom  instruction  POIs.  A  panel,  comprising 
officers  who  have  extensive  experience  commanding  scouts, 
was  used  to  read  the  text  and  verify  areas  where  comparative 
analysis  was  not  possible  because  of  the  number  of 
subjective  inputs  and  situational  training  requirements.^ 

Shortcomings  and  deficiencies  or  tasks  that  require 
some  type  of  redefinition,  are  analyzed,  comparatively  and 
historically,  for  possible  solutions.  This  analysis  was 
required  to  be  both  subjective  and  objective  given  the 
nature  of  the  research. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS 


Know  the  enemy,  know  yourself;  In  a  hundred 
battles  you  will  never  be  in  peril.  When  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  enemy  but  know  yourself, 
your  chances  of  winning  or  losing  are  equal. 

If  ignorant  of  the  enemy  and  do  not  know 
yourself,  you  are  certain  in  every  battle  to  be 
in  peril.* 


Historical  Review 

Theorists,  both  classical  and  contemporary,  have 
consistently  stressed  the  importance  of  conducting 
reconnaissance  to  gain  information  about  the  enemy  and  the 
terrain.  As  quoted  above.  Sun  Tzu  offered  many  ideas 
stressing  the  importance  of  learning  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  enemy's  plans,  movements,  dispositions,  and  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  allows  for  massing  your 
strength  against  your  enemy's  weak  and  vulnerable  areas. 
Such  foreknowledge  has  delineated  great  generals  and 
warriors  from  the  others.^ 

Henri  Jomini,  in  his  book,  "The  Art  of  War,"  devoted 
much  energy  to  describing  reconnaissance  operations  and  the 
methods  to  gain  information.  He  specifically  outlined  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  was  responsible  for,  "ordering  and 
directing  reconnaissance  of  every  kind,  and  procuring  in 
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this  way  as  exact  information  as  possible  of  positions  and 
movements  of  the  enemy. To  this  end,  he  prescribed  four 
methods  of  gaining  this  information:  espionage, 
reconnaissance  by  skilled  officers  and  light  troops, 
questioning  of  prisoners  of  war  and  forming  hypothesis  of 
probabilities.*  Of  particular  note  is  the  last  method;  for 
it  is  the  first  reference  to  a  system  of  Intelligence 
Preparation  of  the  Battlefield  (IPB) ,  and  knowing  how  your 
enemy  is  generally  supposed  to  act.  This  is  critical 
because  it  described  the  intelligence  gathering  system  as 
two  dimensional;  the  development  of  a  Situational  Template 
based  on  perceived  actions  of  the  enemy  and  the  confirmation 
or  denial  of  the  Situational  Template  by  reconnaissance 
units.  Joraini  recognized  that  gathering  information  by 
reconnaissance  was  difficult  and  overreliance  on  any  one 
method  was  foolhardy.  This,  he  claimed,  was  a  primary 
difference  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  war.-” 

The  insights  of  these  classical  theorists  undoubtedly 
had  an  impact  on  contemporary  theorists  like  Marshal 
Tukachevskiy ,  of  the  Soviet  Army,  and  General  Guderian,  of 
the  German  Wehrmacht.  The  impact  of  these  two  men  during 
the  age  of  mechanization  and  the  build-up  to  World  War  II 
provide  a  modern  application  to  the  importance  of 
reconnaissance  operations.  The  techniques  used  to  conduct 
modern  reconnaissance  operations,  then  and  today,  are  the 
application  of  the  theories  attributed  to  Marshall 
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Tukachevskiy ,  the  leading  Soviet  military  theorist  in  the 

pre-World  War  II  period.  Although  these  regulations  were 

not  fully  implemented  (because  Stalin  disagreed  with  them) , 

they  form  the  basic  structure  of  modern  mechanized 

reconnaissance  operations.  Specifically,  it  advanced  that 

intelligence  gathering  was  the  responsibility  of  all  units, 

commanders  and  staffs,  at  all  times.*  The  methods  for 

procuring  this  information  were: 

...by  the  combat  activity  of  troops;  by  aerial 
and  terrestrial  reconnaissance;  by  observation 
and  listening-in  services;  by  the  questioning  of 
prisoners  and  deserters;  by  the  interception  of 
radio  messages,  by  the  study  of  captured 
documents  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  by 
questioning  of  local  inhabitants.^ 

In  addition  to  outlining  these  methods,  known  to  us  today  as 

Communications  Intelligence  (COMINT) ,  Human  Intelligence 

(HUMINT) ,  Signals  Intelligence  (SIGINT) ,  and  Electronic 

Intelligence  (ELINT) ,  he  expressed  one  major  principle  of 

reconnaissance  that  surpassed  all  others  in  importance. 

Reconnaissance  is  conducted  ceaselessly  and 
without  interruption;  before,  during,  and  after 
the  battle,  and  during  a  lull  in  the  fighting, 
reconnaissance  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  general  reconnaissance  plan  of  the 
headquarters.* 

This  continual  reconnaissance  was  to  be  conducted  as 
either  deep  reconnaissance,  25-30  kilometers  in  advance  of 
the  main  body,  or  close  reconnaissance,  2-5  kilometers 
behind  the  enemy  front  line.  This  distinction  of  types  is 
key  to  determining  the  appropriate  technique  to  use  and  the 
type  of  forces  required  to  conduct  it.’ 
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General  Heinz  Guderian  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
practitioners  of  mobile  mechanized  warfare.  His  outline  for 
reconnaissance  operations,  much  like  the  Soviets',  stressed 
that  reconnaissance  units  must  remain  focused  on  their 
objective  and  have  the  common  sense  and  skills  to  stay  alive 
by  avoiding  direct  fire  combat.'®  His  requirement  for  a 
reconnaissance  unit  was:  "highly  mobile,  flexible,  and 
easily  handled  units  that  possess  a  wide  radius  of  action 
and  good  means  of  communication."" 

As  established  by  these  classical  and  contemporary 
theorists,  reconnaissance  operations  in  pursuit  of  detailed 
and  timely  enemy  intelligence  is  a  critical  function  in 
conducting  battle  with  one's  enemy.  This  theory  and  its 
many  contributing  sources  is  the  framework  for  modern  US 
Army  reconnaissance  doctrine. 

Reconnaissance  Purpose  and  Fundamentals 

As  outlined  on  pages  3-2  and  3-3  of  FM  17-98,  SCOUT 
PLATOON,  the  purpose  of  scouts  conducting  reconna issar»ce  is 
to  provide  current,  accurate  information  about  the  terrain, 
resources,  and  enemy  within  a  specified  area  of  operations. 
This  provides  the  follow-on  forces  an  opportunity  to 
maneuver  freely  and  rapidly  to  their  objective.  Scouts  keep 
follow-on  forces  from  being  surprised  or  interrupted,  and 
prevent  the  forces  from  losing  men  and  equipment  along  the 
way  to  the  objective.  Scout  platoons  perform  three  types  of 
reconnaissance;  route,  zone,  and  area. 
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Further,  there  are  six  reconnaissance  fundamentals 
that  are  common  to  all  successful  reconnaissance  operations. 
They  are:  use  maximum  reconnaissance  force  forward;  orient 
on  the  reconnaissance  objective;  report  all  information 
rapidly  and  accurately;  retain  freedom  to  maneuver;  gain  and 
maintain  enemy  contact;  and  develop  the  situation  rapidly. 
Key  to  the  successful  usage  of  these  fundamentals  is,  as 
Jomini  described,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  how  your  enemy 
is  predisposed  to  fight. 

Essential  Tasks 

In  order  to  frame  the  requirements  for  reconnaissance 
operations  into  the  segments  or  actions  that  can  be  trained, 
the  Tjs  Army  has  developed  a  training  system  that  takes  the 
most  complicated  task  and  breaks  it  down  to  the  lowest  level 
of  individual  soldier  tasks  that  are  required  to  accomplish 
the  overarching  mission.  This  is  done  through  a  series  of 
mutually  supporting  levels,  from  mission  to  the  collective, 
leader,  and  individual  tasks.  All  levels  supporting  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission.  These  tasks  form  the 
backdrop  to  this  analysis.  A  thorough  understanding  of  them 
in  the  context  of  resources  allocated  (towards  them) ,  will 
delineate  the  degree  to  which  they  can  be  accomplished,  with 
what,  and  at  what  cost. 

lAW  FM  17-98,  SCOUT  PIATOON.  the  mission  of 
reconnaissance  has  33  unique,  subordinate  collective  tasks. 
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These  tasks,  when  broken  out  nutnerioc j.ly  into  the  categories 
of  the  Battlefield  Operating  (BOS)  look  like  this: 

BATTLEFIELD  OPERATING  SYSTEM  r  OF  COLLECTIVE  TASKS 


FIRE  SUPPORT  ,  0 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  6 

MANEUVER  11 

INTELLIGENCE  2 

AIR  DEFENSE  2 

MOBILITY/COUNTER-MOBILITY/ 
SURVIVABILITY  8 

COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  4 

TOTAL  33 


For  each  of  these  collective  tasks  there  are 
corresponding  common  tasks  (those  required  of  all  soldiers) 
and  Military  Occupational  Speciality  (MOS)  tasks  (those 
required  by  scouts)  that  must  be  performed  in  order  to 
successfully  accomplish  these  collective  tasks.  As  outlined 
in  Table  4  there  are  348  COMMON  iO/20  l«.vel  tasks  and  100 
MOS  10/20  level  tasks. 

Further  analysis  of  this  list  shows  that  when 
repetition  of  like  tasks  is  deleted  and  both  categories  are 
joined  there  are  87  COMMON  10/20  level  tasks  and  28  MOS 
10/20  level  tasks  that  must  be  executed  at  least  once  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  collective  tasks. 

Time  Available  For  Training 
First,  an  analysis  was  made  of  a  sample  unit  to 
determine  the  mean  number  of  Scheduled  Training  Man-Hours 
(STMH)  that  a  unit  has  available.  STMH  was  determined  by 
taking  the  mean  of  daily  man-hours  scheduled  by  the 
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Individual  Armored  Cavalry  Troops  of  the  study  gr  up.  Given 
that  this  is  a  finite  number,  it  is  important  to  nderstand 
the  availability  of  time  for  a  unit  to  conduct  training 
pursuant  to  reconnaissance  operations. 

Statistical  Analysis,  verified  by  Linear  Regression 
and  Correlation  Analysis,  was  used  to  determine  the  mean 
number  of  Used  Training  Man-Hours  (UTMH)  that  were  actually 
utilized  for  training  soldiers  on  the  essential  tasks.  UTMH 
was  determined  by  analyzing  daily  training  schedules  and 
taking  the  sum  of  the  STMH  that  were  actually  used  for 
training  purposes  and  determining  the  mean.  The  results 
shown  in  Table  5  indicate  that  68%  of  the  STMH  in  any  one 
month  period  were  actually  used  to  train  soldiers  on  the 
essential  tasks. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  during  the  semi-annual 
gunnery  periods  and  the  preceding  one  month  period, 

March/ April  and  September/October  respectively,  only  69%  of 
the  STMH  were  used  during  what  is  historically,  the  two  most 
intensive  train-up  periods  each  year.'^  This  data  is  shown 
at  Table  6.  Additionally,  this  data  depicts  that  46%  of  the 
total  of  UTMH  throughout  the  period,  were  used  during  these 
periods  for  i^unnery  prep  and  gunnery  qualification.  This 
represents  a  significant  singular  usage  for  a  unit  that  is 
not  to  engage  in  direct  fire  battle  with  the  enemy  and  shoot 
only  in  self-defense. 
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An  analysis  was  made  of  the  training  conducted  at 
Fort  Knox  during  19D  OSUT  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
essential  tasks  trained  to  standard  prior  to  the  new  Scout 
arriving  at  his  unit. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  at  Table  7  and  show 
that  51  of  the  10/20  level  MOS  task  are  taught  to  standard 
at  19D  OSUT.  In  comparison  to  the  total  quantity  of 
essential  tasks,  the  data  indicates  that  59%  of  the  10/20 
level  common  tasks  and  36%  of  the  10/20  level  MOS  tasks  are 
sufficiently  trained,  by  current  standards,  upon  graduation. 
This  is  53%  of  the  total  requirement. 

Vnit 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  analyses  conducted  in  this  sub¬ 
category  were  twofold:  first,  to  determine  the  state  of 
current  unit  performance  at  the  NTC  versus  earlier  observed 
unit  performance  and,  second,  to  determine  the  recurring 
shortcomings/deficiencies  observed  during  task  and  skill 
performance  and  their  causes  and/or  impacts. 

Three  sample  groups,  the  sum  of  observed  unit 
performance  from  1985-1992,  were  used.  The  first  is  the 
Rand  Corporation  study,  (hereafter  referred  to  as  RAND) , 
highlighted  earlier,  for  the  period  1985-1987,  the  second  is 
Maj  Terry  Wolffs'  analysis  of  1987-1990,  (hereafter  referred 
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to  as  WOLFF) ,  and  third  is  the  authors'  analysis  of 
performance  during  1990-1992,  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
MILLER) . 

Analysis  of  NTC  Reconnaissance  Battle  Outcome 

A  series  of  quantifiable  analyses  were  conducted 
utilizing  comparative  analytical  methods  to  determine  the 
state  of  unit  performance  during  the  period  1985-1992  and  if 
earlier  observations  by  RAND  and  WOLFF  were  still  valid  or 
if  corrective  actions  had  proven  effectual. 

Method  1 

The  first  method  used,  as  shown  in  Table  8,  was  a 
straight  statistical  approach  to  determine  the  percentages 
of  reconnaissance  unit  performance  and  BN/TF  Battle  Outcome 
for  the  three  sample  periods. 

The  RAND  results  show  that  reconnaissance  unit 
performance  was  poor  65%  of  the  missions  and  that  BN/TF 
Battle  Outcome  was  categorized  as  failing  to  meet  the 
objective  56%  of  the  time.  During  WOLFF,  reconnaissance 
unit  performance  was  categorized  as  poor  50%  of  the  missions 
and  BN/TF  Battle  Outcome  was  categorized  as  failure  84%  of 
the  missions.  During  MILLER,  reconnaissance  unit 
performance  was  categorized  as  poor  43%  of  the  missions  and 
BN/TF  Battle  Outcome  was  categorized  as  poor  66%  of  the 
observed  missions. 
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The  data  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  performance  of 
scout  platoons  has  improved  over  the  eight  year  period.  It 
can  be  inferred  that  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
additional  emphasis  placed  on  the  performance  and  training 
of  reconnaissance  units. 

Mgthgd  2 

The  Chi  Square  Test  of  Independence  of  Categorical 
Variables  was  used  to  determine  whether  performance  of  the 
BN/TF  aiffered  significantly  from  chance  expectancy.  As 
shown  in  Table  9^  the  Chi  square  values  for  RAND  and  MILLER 
(WOLFF  was  not  used  because  of  data  collection  methods)  were 
significant  at  the  .005  and  .025  levels  of  confidence, 
respectively.  Of  particular  significance  are  the  values  for 
poor  reconnaissance  status  as  it  relates  to  BN/TF  Battle 
Outcome . 

The  results  presented  clearly  demonstrate  the 
relationship  of  poor  reconnaissance  to  BN/TF  failure  and 
that  good  reconnaissance  does  not  necessarily  predict 
success. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  analysis,  the  method  of 
paired  comparisons  proved  to  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
detect  the  significance  of  reconnaissance  to  the  BN/TF 
Commander  as  a  large  step  to  failure,  but  only  one  of  many 
steps  to  success. 
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As  stated  earlier,  one  of  the  significant  proposed 
changes  to  the  Scout  Platoon  organization  was  the  formation 
of  the  lO-HMMV^V  Scout  Platoons  to  test  their  feasibility  for 
employment  because  of  the  perceived  increase  in  stealth 
capability.  Utilizing  MILLER,  a  statistical  analysis  was 
accomplished  delineating  reconnaissance  unit  performance 
versus  BN/TF  Battle  Outcome  for  the  two  different  types  of 
platoons.  The  goal  was  to  see  if  there  were  any  significant 
differences  in  their  success  ratios.  As  shown  in  Table  10, 
the  CFV  equipped  platoon  was  categorized  as  having  performed 
poorly  50%  of  the  observed  missions  and  BN/TF  Battle  Outcome 
was  categorized  as  having  failed  65%  of  the  observed 
missions.  The  HMMWV  equipped  platoon  was  categorized  as 
performing  poorly  30%  of  the  observed  missions  and  it's 
BN/TF  Battle  Outcome  was  categorized  as  having  failed  70%  of 
the  observed  missions. 

An  analysis  of  this  data  demonstrates  that  the  type 
of  platoon  did  not  make  a  difference  on  the  observed 
outcomes  and  both  types  of  platoons  can  achieve  the 
standard.  However,  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  potential 
for  HMMWV  equipped  platoons  to  perform  their  missions  with 
more  stealth  is  greater  than  CFV  equipped  platoons.  As  with 
the  analysis  in  method  2,  BN/TF  Battle  Outcome  is  dependent 
on  more  than  one  variable.  Chi  square  was  not  employed  on 


this  data  because  no  significant  observation  was  deemed 
possible  given  the  sample  data  and  relationship. 

-4 

During  the  review  of  unit  performance  at  the  NTC  and 
conversations  with  Captain  Hoover,  of  the  Center  for  Army 
Lessons  Learned  (CALL) ,  it  became  apparent  that  in  addition 
to  the  performance  of  the  scout  platoon  and  how  it  was 
equipped,  one  other  factor  required  analysis;  personnel 
strength  of  the  Scout  Platoon  as  it  embarked  on  its 
missions.  Captain  Hoover  had  done  extensive  research  in 
this  area  and  upon  inspection  it  was  felt  that  it  deserved 
attention  as  a  critical  indicator  of  performance.'^ 

Utilizing  data  from  missions  conducted  during  1992, 
as  shown  in  Table  il,  analysis  clearly  indicates  that  scout 
platoons  are  habitually  required  to  start  their  missions  at 
a  mean  strength  of  78%.  There  are  numerous  reasons  for 
this;  maintenance  failures,  assessed  losses,  failure  to 
reconstitute,  etc.  At  a  .001  confidence  level,  they  will 
begin  the  mission  between  68%  and  88%  strength.  As  a 
consequence  of  their  performance,  one  can  expect  that  they 
will  be  at  a  mean  end  of  mission  strength  of  49%.  At  a  .001 
confidence  level  they  will  have  between  30%  and  68%  of  their 
authorized  strength. 

The  data  from  this  analysis  clearly  demonstrates  that 
a  Scout  Platoon  will  have  to  conduct  its  missions  at  greatly 
reduced  strength  and  take  considerable  casualties  while 
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conducting  reconnaissance  operations.  This  is  critical, 
when  assigning  extensive  missions,  to  a  unit  not  at  maximum 
strength,  with  little  redundancy,  and  when  planning  for 
continued  operations.  Extensive  reconstitution  efforts  are 
required  to  resupply  and  resource  the  Scout  Platoon  for 
follow-on  operations. 

Common  Skill  Deficiencies/ Shortcomings 

XntCQdvgtign 

utilizing  data  collected  for  MILLER,  NTC 
reconnaissance  unit  evaluations  were  analyzed  to  determine 
those  skills  that  were  determined  to  be  deficient  during 
performance  of  the  reconnaissance  mission  and  the  impact 
equipment/organization  had  on  the  outcome.  The  initial 
focus  of  this  analysis  was  in  the  four  areas  described  in 
Chapter  1  as  being  the  primary  reasons  why  scouts  fail  or 
succeed;  movement  by  stealth,  fire  discipline,  employment  in 
proper  roles,  and  remaining  focused  on  the  reconnaissance 
objective.  However,  after  compiling  the  data,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  21  distinct  areas  where  recurrent 
deficiencies  occurred.  The  analysis  was  expanded  to  all  21 
areas  as  shown  in  Table  12 .  In  order  to  stay  within  the 
parameters  of  a  comparative  analysis,  the  original  four 
areas  will  be  addressed  specifically  and  the  other  areas 
will  be  addressed  by  exception  if  of  significant  nature. 
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Keys  to  Success 


Stealth 

As  you  might  expect,  units  that  performed  poorly  had 
a  high  incidence  (54%)  of  lack  of  compromised  movement. 
However,  the  data  reflects  that  it  was  also  a  significant 
deficiency  (46%)  in  units  who  accomplished  their  mission. 
Units  equipped  with  the  HMMWV  were  also  guilty  of  not 
employing  stealthy  movement.  Of  critical  importance  in  this 
area  is  that  analysis  shows  that  both  types  of  platoons, 
when  properly  trained,  can  move  stealthily;  however,  the 
potential  of  the  HMMWV  platoon  to  move  stealthily  is  higher 
because  of  its  smaller  noise  signature  and  vehicle 
silhouette.  Again,  the  level  of  task  proficiency  is  the 
critical  factor  in  achieving  the  acceptable  standard.  The 
resource  merely  pushes  the  higher-end  of  the  potential 
envelope. 

Fire  Discipline 

The  data  clearly  reflects  that  scouts  who  engage  in 
direct  fire  engagements  with  enemy  lose  their  ability  to 
conduct  reconnaissance  and  accomplish  their  mission.  Here 
the  HMMWV  equipped  platoon  was  less  apt  to  engage  in  close 
combat.  Primarily,  this  is  a  result  of  not  having  a  weapon 
like  the  TOW  or  25mm  cannon  mounted  on  the  CFV  and, 
therefore;  not  feeling  confident  in  their  capability  to 
survive.  Although,  backwards  in  its  approach,  less  is 
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better  in  this  case  because  it  forces  proper  reaction  by  the 
scout. 

Employroent  in  Proper  Roles 

During  the  entire  study  period  there  was  only  one 
clear  incident  of  a  unit  conducting  a  specified  mission  that 
it  clearly  was  not  organized  or  equipped  to  do.  This  was  a 
flank  guard  by  a  HMMWV  equipped  platoon.  This  is  a 
significant  improvement  over  RAND  and  WOLFF  and  it  can  be 
inferred  that  this  is  a  direct  result  of  previous  analysis 
and  evaluation  being  translated  into  leader  development  and 
training. 

Focus  on  Mission  Objective 

As  with  stealth,  it  could  be  expected  that  units  that 
performed  poorly  would  have  a  high  incidence  (78%)  of 
failing  to  remain  focused  on  the  mission  objective.  The 
data  supports  this;  however,  it  appears  that  incidence  of 
this  happening  are  on  the  decline.  It  can  be  inferred  that 
since  this  is  a  complementary  task  dependent  on  other 
variables  like  time  and  unit  strength  available,  collective 
progress  and  self-evaluation  has  lowered  the  incidence  of 
failures  occurring.  The  type  of  organization  was  not  a 
significant  factor,  in  and  of  itself,  but  complementary  in 
regards  to  its  impact  on  the  other  tasks  and  their 
cumulative  affect  on  this  requirement. 
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Knowledge  of  the  Enemy 

Knowledge  of  enemy  techniques  and  procedures 
(tactics) ,  or  how  he  is  predisposed  to  accomplish  missions 
(doctrine) ,  was  found  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  a  unit's 
ability  to  accomplish  its  mission.  Units  that  performed 
poorly  had  a  significant  percentage  (75%)  of  the  observed 
poor  performance  in  this  area.  Confirmation  of  the 
Situation  Template  is  one  of  the  goals  of  reconnaissance. 
Information  gathered  by  scouts,  confirms  or  denies  the 
validity  of  the  products  of  the  IPB  process.  However, 
without  an  idea  of  how  the  enemy  will  conduct  itself  or 
react  to  your  efforts,  the  reconnaissance  unit  is  doing 
nothing  more  than  blundering  into  situations  and  hopefully 
surviving  to  pass  on  their  information.  Scouts,  as  a  matter 
of  survival,  need  to  be  experts  in  enemy  tactics  and 
technic[ues,  in  addition  to  vehicle/aircraft  identification. 

SALUTE  Reporting  and  Maintaining  Communication'* 

These  two  complementary  tasks  were  found  to  be 
glaring  problems  in  units  with  poor  performance  (96%  and  66% 
respectively) .  The  radio  is  the  weapon  of  the  scout.  The 
best  intelligence  gathering  is  for  naught  if  you  cannot  get 
it  tc  the  commander  and  staff  so  it  can  be  used.  Accurate, 
timely,  and  succinct  SALUTE  reporting  and  maintenance  of 
communication  nets  are  essential,  basic  skills.  They  need 
to  be  second  nature  to  the  scout  platoon  and  the  individual 
scout . 
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Maneuver,  Movement  and  Navigation 

Data  analysis  in  this  area  is  a  compilation  of  eight 
areas  in  the  chart  at  Table  12  (#s  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  16,  17, 
19) .  The  data  depicts  certain  complementary  fundamentals 
that  must  be  adhered  to  for  reconnaissance  units  to  be 
successful.  They  encompass  an  area  that  could  easily  be  a 
focus  of  its  own  study,  but  it  is  important  to  note  for  this 
study  that  they  exist  and  are  still  being  noted  as 
deficiencies.  First,  scouts  must  know  the  plan  and  have  a 
SOP.  The  plan  provides  focus  and  the  Standard  Operating 
Procedures  (SOP)  battle  drills  provide  instinctive  reactions 
when  the  plan  does  not  work.  Second,  the  scout  needs  to 
know  where  he  is  going,  what  he  is  doing  and  how,  and  where 
he  is  at  all  times.  Third,  the  scout  must  know  what  to  do 
at  his  objective,  how  to  hide,  and  how  to  maintain  his 
security.  The  data  clearly  shows  that  failings  in  these 
areas  are  the  traits  of  poor  scouts  and  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  quality  of  the  individual  and  collective 
training  they  received. 

Aggressiveness  and  Individual  Confidence 

Data  in  this  area  is  a  compilation  of  three  areas  in 
Table  12  (#'s  11,  15,  and  21).  Units  that  performed  poorly 
were  deficient  (83%)  in  the  level  of  aggressiveness 
exhibited.  The  data  can  be  interpreted  to  support  a 
hypothesis  that  performance,  a  dependent  variable,  can  be 
predicted  by  aggressiveness,  the  independent  variable.  I 
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believe  this  to  be  fundamentally  flawed  and  that 
aggressiveness  is  an  extension  of  proper  training  and 
confidence.  Aggressiveness  requires  a  goal  or  objective  to 
be  manifested  in  the  actions  of  a  group  or  an  individual. 

The  goal  or  objective  is  discerned  by  proper  training  (the 
skills  needed  to  accomplish  the  end  state)  and  confidence 
(the  belief  in  one's  ability  to  reach  the  end  state) . 
Therefore,  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  data  would  be 
that  scouts  who  are  poorly  trained  and  lack  confidence  will 
not  aggressively  perform  the  reconnaissance  mission.  Units 
that  performed  poorly  exhibited  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  complementary  areas  of  Individual 
(92%)  and  NBC  (91%)  skills. 

Individual  Training 

Lieutenant  General  Arthur  Collins  defined  philosophy 
as:  "the  general  principles  or  laws  of  a  field  of  activity 

ordinarily  with  implication  of  their  practical 
application."’’  As  expressed  in  his  book,  Common  Sense 
Training,  he  detailed  that  the  philosophy  of  training  was 
based  on  four  requirements:  soldiers,  equipment,  a  place  to 
train  or  resources,  and  a  trainer  with  a  head.  The  first 

three  requirements  are  tangible  and  can  be  quantified  - 

you  either  have  them  or  you  don't.  The  last  requirement  is 
a  combination  of  brains,  imagination,  interest,  initiative, 
and  intuition  that  gives  the  trainer  the  ability  to 
synchronize  all  the  variables  and  conduct  effective 
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training.  That  requirement  is  personally  unique  to  each 
trainer,  intangible  and  the  hardest  to  provide.'* 

Having,  up  to  this  point,  been  able  to  mathematically 
quantify  the  parameters  of  training  the  scout  (essential 
tasks,  time  constraints,  resource  implications,  and  observed 
performance)  an  attempt  was  made  to  quantify  each  task  that 
a  scout  must  learn  with  a  corresponding  value  of  time.  This 
would  enable  the  construction  of  a  training  program  that 
maximized  all  the  variables  and  should  have  produced  a 
highly  trained  and  competent  scout.  Unfortunately,  this 
study  area  defies  scientific  quantitative  methods  because  of 
the  inherent  variables  that  impact  the  training  system; 
however,  it  can  be  described.  When  this  juncture  is  reached 
in  assessing  training,  the  "science”  of  training  is  left 
behind  and  the  "art,"  as  defined  by  General  Collins,  ccnes 
to  preeminence. 

The  variables  can  be  categorized  as  sol-ily  tuman  in 
nature.  Acrcse  a  population  of  trainers  and  trainees,  each 
possessing  different  levels  of  abilities  and  character 
traits,  the  number  of  possible  variable  combinations  is 
infinite.  This  requires  the  trainer  t->  meet  the  challenge 
with  mental  preparation  and  physical  dedication  to  five  key 
elements  focnd  in  all  good  training.  These  elements  are: 

BE  TKEHE,  soldiers  train  on  what  they  perceive  the  trainer 
will  chpck.  If  you  are  there,  you  not  only  ensure 
compliwncG,  you  also  demonstrate  that  the  training  it 


important  enough  for  you  to  forego  other  competing 
requirements;  REQUIRE  HIGH  STANDARDS— soldiers  will  do 
enough  to  keep  you  happy.  If  you  are  happy  with  mediocrity, 
they  will  be  too;  TRAIN  TO  STANDARD,  NOT  TIME— soldiers 
grouse  about  wasting  their  time  more  than  any  ether 
variable.  When  time  is  not  the  deciding  variable, 
motivation  and  an  increased  level  of  performance  is 
realized;  MAKE  TRAINING  INNOVATIVE  AND  EXCITING — soldiers 
enjoy  being  challenged.  Some  required  training  is 
necessary.  Boring  and  repetitive  are  not  prerequisite 
attributes  for  conducting  required  training;  MAKE  TRAINING 
APPLICABLE,  REALISTIC,  AND  HARD — soldiers  will  astound 
trainers  with  the  levels  they  can  achieve  when  they 
Internalize  the  training  and  are  motivated  by  challenge.  The 
ability  for  the  trainer  to  capitalize  on  these  elements  are 
the  principals  and  impetus  behind  the  Army  Training 
Management  System. 

As  described  in  FM  25-101,  BATTLE  FOCUSED  TRAINING, 
training  in  the  Army  is  a  cyclic  process,  characterized  by 
assessing  proficiency,  planning  to  overcome  deficiencies, 
executing  planned  training  and  evaluating  training.  As 
shown  in  Figure  3,  this  cycle  is  a  continuous  and  living 
process  that  is  dependent  upon  self  and  external 
evaluations.  Key  to  its  success  is  the  decentralization  of 
responsibility  for  training  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 
This  maximizes  the  amount  of  training  potential  that  can  bo 


realized;  however,  it  also  breeds  its  own  deficiencies  based 
on  the  abilities  of  the  trainers.  Assessment  serves  as  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  for  these  trainer  induced 
deficiencies;  however,  the  time  lost  is  irretrievable  and 
again  dependent  on  the  capabilities  of  the  assessor. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Army,  as  a  whole,  and  the 
importance  translated  to  the  scout  platoon,  the  proper  use 
of  time  and  proper  focus  of  energies  and  resources  is 
clearly  the  path  to  determining  the  difference  between  a 
capable  and  incapable  scout  platoon.  The  bond  between  the 
elements  of  the  "Training  Triad",  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  is 
paramount  to  this  task.  Only  in  a  situation  where  the  focus 
of  these  elements  are  prioritized  towards  reaching 
culmination  on  the  individual  capabilities  of  each  of  the 
TRADCC  Domains  can  we  begin  to  standardize  excellence  in 
performance  of  the  scout  platoon  to  more  than  individual 
leader/situation  dependent. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  value  of  this  type  of  study  comes  as  a  result  of 
the  problem-solving  process.  Whether  the  outcome  of 
the  analysis  Is  positive  or  negative.  It  will  either 
validate  the  current  norms  or  present  cause  for 
change  in  the  form  of  an  inarguable  analysis  and 
logical  solutions  to  correct  deficiencies. 

Conclusions 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  the  objectives  for  this 
thesis  were  threefold.  The  first  objective  was  bridging  the 
analytical  and  informational  gap  in  the  TRADOC  Domains.  As 
shown  throughout  this  thesis,  in  order  to  solve  a  problem  or 
correct  a  deficiency  in  an  organization  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  problem  or  deficiency  must  be  logically  brought 
into  view  and  examined  for  its  root  causes.  The  impact  of 
the  five  major  reconnaissance  studies  on  the  organization, 
equipment,  doctrine,  and  training  of  leaders  for  the  scout 
platoon,  as  discussed  in  this  thesis,  is  proof  of  this 
statement.  This  t.  sois  has  the  potential  to  be  the  keystone 
to  further  study  that  incorporates  the  importance  of  the 
soldiers  selected  to  be  the  Army^s  scouts  and  the  tempo  and 
prioritization  of  their  training.  If  this  occurs,  then  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  TRADOC  Domains  can  be  assessed  and 
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solutions  derived  that  can  not  only  increase  the  overall 
performance  of  scout  platoons,  but  the  performance  of  their 
parent  battalions  or  task  forces. 

The  second  objective  was  to  show  how  focused  and 
resourceful  individual  scout  training  can  make  a  difference 
in  collective  performance.  This  thesis  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  current  requirements  placed  on  the  scout,  and  his 
trainers,  are  clearly  too  broad  and  demanding.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  situation.  First,  as  shown  in  Table  5, 
the  available  training  time  is  not  being  maximized.  One  can 
infer  that  this  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  gain  and 
maintain  the  required  level  of  proficiency  for  such 
perishable  skills.  Secondly,  there  is  not  a  single 
standardized  priority  of  tasks  for  each  type  of  scout 
platoon.  As  shown  in  the  analysis  and  illustrated  in  Table 
4,  the  current  quantification  of  individual  common  and  MOS 
tasks  stops  short  of  prioritizing  a  manageable  list  of 
critical  tasks  that  each  platoon  must  bo  able  to  perform. 
This  task  has  historically  been  relegated  to  the  "Art  of 
Training"  and  the  individual  trainer  and/or  unit.  It  can  be 
surmised  that  this  is  a  key  reason  for  the  disparity  of 
scout  platoon  performance  at  the  NTC  over  the  last  eight 
years.  If  the  Armor  School,  as  the  proponent  for  scout 
training,  in  concert  with  TRADOC,  were  to  develop  an 
attainable  prioritized  listing  of  tasks  each  battalion 
commander  was  required  to  ensure  that  hie  .  cout  platoon 
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could  perform  to  standard,  then  deficiencies  could  be 
further  analyzed  as  either  a  shortcoming  in  the  training  or 
the  task  listing.  This  pragmatic  approach  is  the  current 
methodology  for  training  tank  crews  for  gunnery  and  is 
highly  effective.  By  maximizing  quantification  of  the 
science  of  tank  gunnery  to  specific  crew  drills— the  WHAT— 
leaders  are  challenged  to  focus  their  efforts  towards 
imaginative  and  innovative  training  that  will  increase  the 
level  of  proficiency— the  HOW.  This  thesis  will  provide 
specific  input  in  this  area  regarding  a  prioritized  listing 
of  tasks  and  structured  training  to  meet  the  objective. 

The  third  objective  of  this  thesis  was  to  show  that 
the  solution  to  poor  collective  training  results  lies  with 
good  scout  training  at  the  individual  level.  This  is  the 
most  self-evident  objective;  however,  it  was  critical  to 
address  this  facet  of  training  because  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized,  as  evidenced  by  task  performance 
outlined  in  Chapter  IV  and  Table  12.  This  thesis  has  shown 
that  the  solution  to  scout  platoon  proficiency  lies  at  the 
absolute  lowest  level  of  training.  Every  new  scout  assessed 
into  the  Army  must  be  chosen  based  on  stringent  mental  and 
physical  criteria  and  schooled  in  a  solid  foundation  of 
essential  skills  at  OSUT.  This  scout  needs  to  arrive  at  his 
unit  capable  of  exhibiting  not  only  performance  to  standard 
of  these  basic  tasks,  but  the  ability  to  master  increasingly 
harder  and  more  complex  tasks.  This  standardization  will 
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have  two  effects  upon  units.  First,  it  will  allow  all  scout 
platoons  to  have  a  baseline  start  point  for  training 
individuals.  Secondly,  by  constant  input  to  an  established 
standard,  the  roonentun  will  build  a  corps  of  similarly 
trained  scouts  that,  as  they  rotate  through  units,  will 
allow  the  level  of  training  to  increase  exponentially. 
Because  they  have  been  trained  to  an  increasingly  higher 
standard,  within  the  framework  of  the  prioritized  task  list 
discussed  earlier,  they  will  progress  through  the  leadership 
structure  and  increase  the  level  of  professionalism  within 
the  entire  scout  community.  This  will  have  the  same  effect 
as  moving  downhill  behind  the  snowball  versus  pushing  the 
same  one  up  the  same  hill  that  is  currently  the  case. 

The  analytical  sum  of  these  three  objectives  present 
a  strong  argument  favoring  the  necessity  of  the  scout 
platoon  in  all  future  combat  arms  maneuver  battalions  and 
the  criticality  of  the  information  collected  during 
reconnaissance  operations  to  the  BN/TF  commander.  Through 
historical  and  contemporary  theoretical  commentary  and 
quantitative  analysis,  this  study  has  shown  that  the  need 
for  information  gained  by  ground  scout  reconnaissance  is  as 
viable  today  as  it  was  in  the  era  of  Sun  Tzu,  and  as  it  will 
be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Scouts  bring  a  very  special 
skill  and  capability  to  the  modern  battlefield  for  the 
combat  arms  maneuver  commander.  The  skill  is  one  gained 
only  through  determination,  focused  effort,  and  dedication 
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to  professionalism.  This  capability  can  be  the  critical  key 
to  victory  for  the  tactical  commander  when  trained  properly, 
resourced  adequately,  and  used  correctly,  or  it  can  be  his 
bane  when  left  untrained,  unresourced,  and  misused. 

Recommendations 

As  stated  in  the  thesis  delimitations  outlined  in 
Chapter  I,  this  thesis  will  only  propose  recommendations 
that  fall  within  the  TRADOC  Domains  of  Training  and  Soldier. 

These  recommendations  fall  into  three  areas:  a 
prioritization  of  individual  and  collective  tasks  required 
to  best  perform  the  reconnaissance  mission;  a  practical 
application  of  the  analyses  in  the  form  of:  a  list  of  scout 
selection  criteria,  a  standardized  scout  platoon  weekly 
training  schedule  template,  and  an  outline  of  required 
training;  and  recommendations  for  future  study. 

Task  Prioritization 

Utilizing  the  analysis  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  and 
the  training  management  methodology  of  Battle  Focused 
Training,  an  assessment  was  made  of  those  recurring 
deficiencies  that  had  a  negative  impact  on  scout  platoon 
mission  accomplishment.  The  areas  determined  to  be  critical 
to  mission  accomplishment  were: 

(1)  maneuver,  movement,  and  stealth 

(2)  fire  discipline 

(3)  employment  in  proper  roles 
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(4)  focus  on  the  reconnaissance  objective 

(5)  knowledge  of  enemy  and  allied  equipment, 
aircraft,  and  doctrine 

(6)  SALUTE  reporting  procedures 

(7)  Navigation  Skills 

(8)  Aggressiveness 

(9)  Occupation  of  positions 

Utilizing  these  areas  as  foci,  an  assessment  of  the 
collective  tasks  that  support  the  reconnaissance  mission  was 
conducted  to  determine  those  tasks  that  are  critical  to 
mission  accomplishment.  These  collective  tasks  are  listed 
at  Table  13  by  Battlefield  Operating  System.  Of  particular 
significance  is  the  recommendation  for  the  addition  of  a  new 
collective  task  -  "Identify  Enemy  Tactical  Employment." 

This  was  done  to  focus  the  supporting  individual  tasks 
towards  one  quantifiable  collective  task  that  addresses  the 
enemy  forces  and  his  tactical  disposition.  In  addition,  it 
is  surmised  that  this  will  elevate  this  critical  task  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  its  importance.  This  is  key  because 
it  will  enhance  survivability  of  the  scout  platoon.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  responsibility  for  analyzing 
Intelligence  data  should  be  the  forte  of  the  scout  platoon 
leader  vice  the  BN/TF  S2.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  scout 
platoon  collectively,  and  each  individual  scout,  the  ability 
to  envision  the  battlefield  and  make  intelligent  decisions 
regarding  tactical  emplcymsnt  and  maneuver.  Ar.  analogous 
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example  of  this  occurs  when  conducting  a  search  of  an  area 
for  a  particular  item;  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  find  an 
item  you  know  the  shape  and  size  of,  than  if  you  are  merely 
looking  for  something  out  of  place.  Because  this  is  a  new 
collective  task,  Table  14  outlines  the  task,  conditions,  and 
standards  envisioned  to  quantify  proper  performance  and 
Table  15  outlines  the  supporting  19D10/20  level  Common  and 
MOS  Tasks. 

A  final  assessment  was  done  comparing  the  current 
task  cross-walk,  shown  at  Table  7,  and  the  new  prioritized 
task  list  to  assess  the  aggregate  shortfall  in  individual 
MOS  and  common  tasks.  The  purpose  of  this  assessment  was  to 
insure  that  significant  capabilities  were  not  lost  if  only 
tasks  on  the  new  listing  were  performed.  This  comparison  is 
shown  at  Table  16,  and  depicts  that  no  significant  loss  in 
individual  performance  should  be  incurred  by  adopting  this 
listing  at  the  19D  10/20  level. 

It  can  be  surmised  that  the  increased  level  of 
performance  of  individual  skills  from  the  new  listing  will 
significantly  enhance  the  scout  platoon's  potential  for 
survivability  and  the  accuracy  of  information.  This  will 
increase  their  ability  to  provide  the  confirmation  or  denial 
of  information  required  by  the  tactical  commanders.  In 
turn,  this  will  increase  the  potential  for  favorable  battle 
outcome  at  tne  BN/TF  level. 
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Application  of  Analysis 

Utilizing  the  analyses  presented  in  this  study, 
previous  operational  unit  training  experience,  and  the 
recommended  prioritized  task  list,  this  study  will  recommend 
three  proposals  to  enhance  scout  platoon  individual 
proficiency  and  collective  performance.  These  proposals 
will  focus  on  the  selection  of  scouts,  standardizing  near- 
term  planning,  and  an  outline  of  required  training. 

Scout  Selection 

As  quoted  earlier  by  the  Commander,  USACATA,  the 
scout  must  be  a  super  soldier.  Given  the  spectrum  of  mental 
and  physical  challenges  that  we  require  the  scout  to  perform 
within,  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  expect  that  each  individual 
scout  should  possess  certain  proven  and  potential 
competencies.  In  an  era  of  build  down  restructuring  and 
reduced  recruitment,  the  feasibility  of  acquiring  enough 
soldiers  at  a  higher  quality  level  possessing  these 
competencies  seems  sound.  The  value  of  a  quality  increase 
is  the  reasonable  expectation  of  success  during  the  career 
of  the  individual  scout,  given  propei  training  and  skill 
maintenance. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  U.S.  Army-Europe  has 
participated  in  the  Boeselager  International  Scout 
Competition  hosted  by  the  Bundeswehr.  This  event  features 
competition  among  the  NATO  and  European  al.'  .es  to  determine 
the  best  scout  squad  by  judging  performance  of  scout  tasks 
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and  Tnlssions  under  simulated  combat  conditions.  The  U.5. 
Army  Team  is  traditionally  one  of  the  best  and  the  level  of 
performance  is  ge«.erally  accepted  as  “world  class".  As  a 
manner  of  quantifiable  verification,  this  study  will  present 
the  selection  criteria  currently  used  by  units  for  team 
selection  as  a  model  for  the  competencies  that  newly  trained 
scouts  should  be  able  to  perform  upon  graduation  from  OSUT. 
These  criteria  are: 

(1)  General  Test  (GT)  score  of  110  or  better 

(2)  PULHES  medical  evaluation  of  mill 

(3)  Qualified  on  the  M16A2  rifle 

(4)  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT)  score  250  pts. 

(5)  Demonstrated  proper  mental  attitude  during  OSUT 

(6)  No  history  of  adverse  performance 

This  study  contends  that  a  scout  force  manned  by  individuals 
displaying  actual  competency  in  these  areas  increases  the 
potential  for  success  in  training  a  scout  platoon  to  perform 
those  missions  required  by  the  tactical  commanders.' 

Near-Term  Planning 

Utilizing  the  areas  critical  to  mission 
accomplishment  and  the  resultant  proposed  Prioritization 
List  as  foci,  a  weekly  training  schedule  template  was 
designed  to  standardize  scout  platoon  training  across  the 
force  and  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  available  training 
time.  This  template  is  geographically  and 
organization/equipment  non-dependent.  The  Scout  Platoon 
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standard  Weakly  Training  Template  is  a  specifically  termed 
template  vice  schedule,  because  template  carries  a 
connotation  of  flexibility  and  adaptability. 

Shown  at  Table  17,  the  template  is  designed  to 
maximize  the  usage  of  available  training  time  in  garrison 
operations  during  the  Amber  training  cycle  outlined  in  FM 
25-100.  This  cycle  is  the  key  preparatory  phase  for  the 
transition  from  individual  to  collective  training.  The 
template  is  not  recommended  during  the  Green  and  Red 
training  cycles  because  of  external  variables.  The  focus  is 
to  clearly  develop  those  prioritized  tasks  and  skills  to  a 
higher  level  of  proficiency  and  strip  out  distractors  and 
wasted  time.  Given  the  type  of  scout  described,  this 
schedule  not  only  challenges  them  physically  and  mentally, 
but  insures  skill  training  and  maintenance. 

In  comparison  to  the  analysis  at  Table  7,  the 
proposed  template  is  analyzed  at  Table  18  and  increases 
productivity  by  22%.  over  the  course  of  52  weeks,  the 
proposed  schedule  will  increase  UTMH  by  346  manhours  or 
roughly  seven  weeks.  This  increase  will  allow  for  increased 
task  proficiency,  collective  performance,  and  adaptability 
to  unforccasted  requirements.  In  addition,  it  allows  for 
scheduled  remedial  training  periods  that  are  situation 
dependent  and  provide  flex  time  for  new  arrivals  or  assessed 
deficiencies  of  individuals  or  groups. 
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An  Outline  for  Required  Scout  Training 

Reviewing  the  information  presented  to  this  point,  it 
seemed  crucial  that  an  outline  of  required  training  be 
presented  as  a  framework  for  understanding,  consolidation, 
and  further  study.  This  outline  serves  as  the  final  piece 
which  binds  the  sum  into  a  whole.  An  ideal  way  of 
presenting  this  information  would  be  the  unit  long-range 
training  plan;  however,  because  of  the  numerous  variables 
that  cannot  be  replicated  by  this  study,  this  information 
is  presented  as  it  could  be  found  in  a  unit  training 
regulation  at  Table  19. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Study 

Three  areas  warrant  further  study.  First,  is  the 
question  of  how  we  integrate  and  train  scouts  that  are 
individual  replacements  to  a  unit  that  has  suffered  combat 
losses.  As  a  result  of  the  mission  start  and  end  strengths, 
it  can  be  expected  that  in  time  of  actual  conflict  this  will 
become  critical.  One  of  the  Combat  Training  Center 
limitations  is  that  replacements  are  reconstituted  soldiers 
from  the  same  organization.  A  study  is  needed  to  discuss 
the  WHO  and  WHERE  of  integration  and  HOW  much  training  is 
required  before  the  platoon  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
acror.plish  assigned  missions. 

A  second  area  is  a  definitive  study  of  the  proper 
scout  platoon  organization  and  equipment.  During  research 
numerous  documents  were  found  soundly  defending  multiple 
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solutions.  A  dafinitive  study  without  resource  constraints 
should  be  undertaken  to  provide  an  optimum  goal  and  then  a 
constrained  study  should  be  executed  to  find  solutions  to 
maximiae  achieving  the  goals  of  the  first  study.  Critical' 
to  this  study  is  official  sanction  and  an  Arxy  leadership 
dedication  to  impleirentation. 

The  final  area  is  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
merit  in  assigning  an  engineer  and  chemical  MOS  soldier  to 
each  scout  section  and,  or  squad.  These  specialized  scouts 
will  increase  the  potential  of  mission  assignment 
possibilities  and  specificity  of  results.  Two  added  bonuses 
would  be:  the  increased  potential  for  concurrent  training  of 
the  19D  scout.s  working  alongside  the  specialists,  and  the 
^professional  development  of  a  group  of  engineer  and  chemical 
soldiers  who,  upon  reaching  E-5  Sergeant,  would  return  to 
organic  battalions  with  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
roles,  missions,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  combined 
arms  maneuver  battalions.  The  current  system  of  habitual 
relationships  among  units  task  organized  for  combat 
contingencies  would  seem  to  support  this  position,  not  to 
mention  the  cuirent  doctrinal  employment  guidance  for 
coordinated  tactical,  engineer,  and  chemical  reconnaissance. 

Sumrarv  of  Recommendations 

The  intent  f  having  specificity  in  the 
recommendations  is  not  to  the  MOW  or  "Art**  of 

training;  that  is  the  iiDaginat:  on  and  innovatior,  that  we* 
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depend  on;  but.  more-so  the  purpose  of  this  specificity  is 
to  give  the  WHAT  and  desired  end-state  so  that  trainers  are 
not  wasting  precious  time  delineating  these  tasks — they're 
training  them.  Given  the  proper  resources  and  a  command 
climate  that  realizes  the  futility  of  a  zero-defects  army, 
they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their  tasks. 

Recent  significant  results  and  combat  improvements  at 
the  CTCs  and  during  Operation  Desert  Stcrm  have  shown  that 
our  training  methods  are  improving;  however,  with  future 
cutbacks,  downsizing,  and  a  non-Li-polar  world-wide  focus 
strict  attention  must  paid  to  intense,  realistic  and 
measurable  scout  training.  This  position  ie  supported  by 
General  David  Maddox,  Commander-in-Chicf ,  United  states 
ATrmy,  Europe  and  Seventh  Army,  whose  training  philosophy — 
’’Passing  isn't  good  enoug'n  anyn.ore”  supports  tliio  thesis' 
coJitention  that  mediocrity  and  papsing  can  not  be  the 
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APPENDIX  A 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

Several  key  terms  are  used  throughout  this  study  and 
require  a  coninon  interpretation  in  order  to  appreciate  fully 
the  context  of  the  discussion  and/or  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  The  following  terms  are  defined  for  this  purpose 
using  the  following  sources:  (1)  US  Army  Field  Manual  101- 
5-1,  Operational  Terms  and  Graphics.  (Washington, D. C. , 1985) , 
pgs  1-6  to  1-63;  (2)  US  Army  Field  Manual  25-101,  Battle 
Focused  Training.  (Washington,  D.C.,  1990),  pgs  Glossary-3 
to  8;  (3)  US  Army  Field  Manual  17-95,  cavalry  Operations , 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1991),  p.  1-15. 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  fACR) .  The  ACR  is  a  self- 
contained  combined  arms  organization  composed  of  three 
armored  cavalry  squadrons,  an  aviation  squadron,  a  support 
squadron,  and  separate  CS  companies  and  batteries. 

Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP) .  The 
program  used  by  Army  leaders  to  Identify  training 
requirements,  and  subsequently  plan,  resource,  execute,  and 
evaluate  training. 

Battle  Task.  A  task  which  must  be  accomplished  by  a 
subordinate  organization  if  the  next  higher  organization  is 
to  accomplish  a  mission  essential  task.  Battle  tasks  are 


selected  by  the  senior  conuaander  from  the  subordinate 
organizations'  METL. 

Mission.  The  primary  task  assigned  to  an  individual, 
unit,  or  force.  It  usually  contains  the  elements  of  who, 
what,  where,  when,  and  the  reasons  therefore,  but  seldom 
specifies  how. 

Mission  Essential  Task.  A  collective  task  in  which 
an  organization  must  be  proficient  to  accomplish  an 
appropriate  portion  of  its  wartime  mission (s) . 

Mission  Essential  Task  List  fMETL^ .  A  compilation  of 
collective  mission  essential  tasks  that  must  be  successfully 
performed  if  an  organization  is  to  accomplish  its  wartime 
mission. 

Mission  Training  Plan  (MTP) .  A  descriptive  training 
document  that  provides  units  a  clear  description  of  what  and 
how  to  train  to  achieve  wartime  mission  proficiency.  They 
provide  exercise  concepts  and  related  training  management 
aids  to  assist  field  commanders  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  effective  unit  training. 

One  Station  Unit  Training  fOSUT) .  Basic  entry  level 
training  concept  whereby  soldiers  undergo  basic  and  advanced 
individual  training  at  one  training  base  post. 

Reconnaissance .  A  mission  undertaken  to  obtain 
information  by  visual  observation,  or  other  detection 
methods,  about  the  activities  and  resources  of  an  enemy  or 
potential  enemy,  or  about  the  meteorologic,  hydrographic,  or 
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geographic  characteristics  of  a  particular  area. 

(1)  Route  Reconnaissance:  A  directed  effort  to 
obtain  detailed  information  of  a  specified  route  or  axis  and 
all  terrain  from  which  the  enemy  could  influence  movement 
along  that  route. 

(2)  Area  Reconnaissance:  A  directed  effort  to 
obtain  detailed  information  concerning  the  terrain  or  enemy 
activity  within  a  prescribed  area  such  as  a  town,  ridge 
line,  woods,  or  other  terrain  feature  critical  to 
operations. 

(3)  Zone  Reconnaissance:  A  directed  effort  to 
obtain  detailed  information  concerning  all  routes, 
obstacles,  terrain,  and  enemy  forces  within  a  zone  defined 
by  boundaries.  A  zone  reconnaissance  normally  is  assigned 
when  the  enemy  situation  is  vague  or  when  information 
concerning  cross-country  traf f icability  is  desired. 

Training  and  Evaluation  outline  (T&EO) .  A  summary 
document  prepared  for  each  training  activity  that  provides 
information  on  collective  training  objectives,  related 
individual  training  objectives,  resource  requirements,  and 
applicable  evaluation  procedures. 

Standardized  Army  Training  System  fSATS) .  A  database 
software  package  that  integrates  the  automation  of  unit 
METLs,  the  commander's  assessment  of  proficiency,  MTPs,  and 
the  training  management  administration. 

Training  objectives.  A  statement  that  described  the 
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desired  outcome  of  a  training  activity.  A  training 
objective  consists  of  the  following  three  parts: 

(1)  Task:  A  clearly  defined  and  measurable  activity 
accomplished  by  individuals  and  organizations.  Tasks  are 
specific  which  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
encompassing  missions  or  other  requirements. 

(2)  Condition (s) :  The  circumstances  and  environment 
in  which  a  task  is  to  be  performed. 

(3)  Standard.  The  minimum  acceptable  proficiency 
required  in  the  performance  of  a  particular  training  task. 


The  difference  between 


demonstrated  and  desired  levels  of  proficiency  for  mission 
essential  or  battle  tasks. 


TABLE  1. — ‘National  Training  Center  Battle  Outcome  Analys 

1985-1987 


BATTLE 

OUTCOME 

STAND 

OFF* 

FAILURE 

GtJCCESS 

RECON 

STATUS 

3 

1 

9 

GOOD 

1  8 

SP 

4 

POOR 

1  6 

4 

4 

UNCLEAR 

*Au thor ' s 

Note:  Stan 

d-of f  equa 

Is  Draw . 

SOURCE: 


RAND  Corporation  Study,  "Applying  the  National 
Training  Center  Experience: Tactical 
Reconnaissance,"  October  1987 


TABLE  2. — Comparison  of  Recent  Reconnaissance  Studies 

1985-1993  Using  TRADOC  Domains 


DOCTRINE 

LDR 

DEV 

TRAINING 

ORG 

EQUIP 

SOLDIER 

ATB  WP 
4-86 

X 

X 

/ 

X 

X 

ROSENB 

ERGER 

2-87 

X 

X 

/ 

X 

X 

RAND 

10-87 

X 

X 

/ 

B 

X 

USAARM 

S 

5-88 

X 

X 

/ 

X 

X 

CAC 

REVIEW 

88-89 

X 

X 

/ 

X 

X 

MILLER 

5-93 

/ 

/ 

X 

/ 

/ 

X 

/=Partial  Analysis 


SOURCE:  Author  review  of  five  selected  Reconnaissance 

Studies  conducted  between  1985-1993. 
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TABLE  3 . — ReconnaivsancA  Mission  Collective  Task  Cross-Walk 
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17*3*1019  PERFORM  mn  araa  racomal aaanca 


■CAMOUFLAGE  EQUIPMENT* 


CellAct  Data  For  Claatif icatlon  { 
of  a  Routt  I 


Oparata  a  Night  vision  Sl^t 
AN/PVS*4 


Oparata  tha  Nl^t  vision  Cogglaa 
AN/PVt-S 


Oparata  N18  Infrarad  llnoculara 


Oriva  an  M2/MS  Oradlay 
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I - 

|17-3-1017  PCR70M  a  routa  raconnaitaanca 

I17-S-1020  RECONNOITER  on  obttoclt 

1 

and  a  &)ipaaa 

1 

1 _ 

1 

rn - 1 - 

1  jOrltnt  •  to  tht  Ground  br  PUp{ 

1  [Torroin  lUoociat^on  | 

i__i _ 1 _ 

f  " 

1 

1 

1 

i  |C|*VOCATE  MINES  RT  PROEIHG* 

!  1  ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

rn - 

|C|*0«1EIIT  A  to  THE  GROUND  SY 

1  |»«AP-TeillUIN  ASSOCIATION* 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1  1  ICollact  Data  for  Claaal f ication 
j  1  lof  a  Routa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  |Oot*r«$no  biroction  Using 

1  jp1cld*E)ipod1«nt  Nothodo 

1  i 

T 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  |C|*1«>VE  UNDER  DIRECT  FIRE* 

!  !  ! 

"T - 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- j. 

1 

1 

I 

1  1 

|C|*OCTERMtHC  DIVCTtON  USING 

1  jnElA-EXPCDIOn  METHODS* 

1  1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  ici*tEACT  TO  INDIRECT  FIRE* 

! !  ! 

i 

\ 

t 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

I  |Um  0  Nop  Ov«rl«y 

I I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  jci*REACT  TO  FLARES* 

!  !  ! 

t 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

-  1 

1 

1 

1 

-  1 

1  1 

1  iNovlgoto  Fr«  Qnt  Point  on  tho 

1  jcrouid  to  Anothor  Point,  MoiFttod 

t  1  _ 

T - 

I 

1 

J _ 

- 1 - 

1 

1 

1 

1  ici*ESTINATE  RANGE* 

1  1  1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

rn -  — 1 - 

1  ICOCLECT/REPOIT  INFORMTtON  SALUTE] 

1  1  1 
i_  I 

T - 

1 

1 

1  !ci*SELECT  TEHPORAT  FIGHTING 

1  1  IPOSITION* 

- i  1  1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r  I  ' 

1  |Uaa  tha  KTC  1^(*)  Nuaaral 

1  jcipt<ar/EuttMnt<cat<an  Systaa 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j  ici*IOENTIFT  TERRAIN  FEATURES  ON  A 

! !  1"*^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H - 

1  |Uaa  AutoaBtad 

I  |CoHBU)<cat1en-Eltctr4n(e 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  |ci*eETERNINE  THE  GRID  COORDINATES 
j  j  joP  A  POINT  ON  A  MILITARY  NAP 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  jOptrotR  Radio  Sot  AM/VRG*64  or 

1  |AN/GCC'1AO 

1  1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1  jcj*OETERMlNE  A  LOCATION  ON  THE 
j  j  IsaOUND  RT  TERRAIN  ASSOCIATION* 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1  lOparata  AM/ViC*12  Sariaa  Sadio 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..  J 

■ 

1  |ci*ORIENT  A  MAP  TO  THE  GROUND  BY 

j  j  Imp-terrain  association* 

_ L  1—1 _ _ _ _ _ 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  joparata  Intir cwaintcatlon  Sat 

1  jAN/VlC'l  on  a  Trackad  Vahicla 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»  r-i - ] - 

II  iCOiLECT/REPOIlT  INFORMATION  SALUTE] 

11  1  1 

_ L  1 _ 1 _  1  _  _ 

—  "7"  '■ 
1 

1 

- r 

1 

1 

H - 

1  jParfona  Outiaa  of  a  Road  Culda 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

- r  r  J 

IIC| 

!!  ! 

1 - 

■■  1 

1 

1 

1 

- r 

1 

i 

1 

1  t  - 

1  IvUually  Idaotffy  Thrait  and 

1  [Frlaodly  Afreraft 

I  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 .  • 

||C|*PERFORM  SURVEILLANCE  WITHOUT  THE 
11  jAlD  OF  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES* 

1  1  1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1  1 

|C|*PREFORM  SEARCH  AND  SCAN 
i  1  PROCEDURES* 

II 

1 

1 

1 

1 _ 

1 

1 

1  1  1 

|lc;*S£NO  A  RADIO  WSSACE* 

II  I 

1  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  jOparatt  V^lcla  with  Manual 

1  iTransaisaion 

l— 1 _ _ _ 

I 

1 

1 

J - 

I 

1 

_ 1 _ 

lIC.rPCEFORN  SEARCH  AND  SCAN 

11  1  PROCEDURES* 

_ II _ ^ _ 

J _ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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17- >-1021  EXECUTE  Ktlorw  on  contact 


ICOtlECT/KEPOET  INFOMMATION  SALUTE 


C|«EaSAC£  TARGETS  WITH  AN  H203 
jlKIADE  LAUNCHER* 

_| - 

C|*EilGACE  TARGETS  WITH  AN  N60 
jwcaiNE  GUN* 

H - 

C|*TCWE  UNDER  DIREa  EIRE* 


ci*«ID  A  RADIO  MESSAGE* 


C|*tEACT  TO  INDIRECT  FIRE* 


C|*E5TIMATE  RANGE* 


C|*SCUCT  TEMPORAY  FIGHTING 
IKSITIOH* 

H - 

C|*mEFaRM  SEARCH  AM)  SCAM 
ImXXDURES* 


r|*GKACE  HOSTILE  AIRCRAFT  WITH 
I9IALL  ARMS* 


17>3-1022  SUPPORT  a  Hatty  Attack 


C|*WI¥E  UNDER  DIRECT  FIRE* 


C|*REACT  TO  INDIRECT  FIRE* 


C|*tSTIMATe  RANGE* 


C|*SELECT  TEHPORAT  FIGHTING 
POSITION* 


jCOLLECT/REPORT  INFORMATION  SALUTE 


17-3-1022  SUPPORT  a  Hatty  attack 


c;*SEN0  A  RADIO  MESSAGE* 


C|*PNEF0RM  SEARCH  AND  SCAN 
I PROCEDURES* 

H - 

C|*ENCAGE  HOSTILE  AIRCRAFT  WITH 
SMALL  ARMS* 


17-S-1U24  EXECUTE  a  ditanuntad  patral 


C|*CAMOUFLACE  YOURSELF  AND  TOUR 
INDIVIDUAL  EOUIPMENT* 


C|*CAMOUFUGE  EQUIPMENT* 


C|*MOVE  UNDER  DIRECT  FIRE* 


|C|*REACT  TO  I^IRECT  FIRE* 

I  I 

K - 

|Cl*REACT  TO  FLARES* 
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17-3-102* 


CXECUTE  a  d(taet«rtad  patrol 


jcl'ESTIlWTE  KANGE* 

1  1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|Cj*$GieCT  TENPORAT  FIGHT IMG 

1 

1 

1 

1  jPOSlTlOV* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  I 

|C|*10EHTIR  TERRAIN  FEATUtCt  ON  A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*DCTE»llNt  THE  GRID  COOROlHATES 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1  joF  A  POINT  OH  A  NIllTAAY  NAP 

1  i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*DETEJDI1NC  A  MAGNCTIC  AlUtHH 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1  lUltMG  A  LEHSATIC  COMPASS* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*0€TERMIIIC  A  LOCATION  OH  THC 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  jcROUHD  ST  TERRAIN  ASSOCIATION* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*MEASUtE  DISTANCE  ON  A  HAP* 

1  1 

1  1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*ORIEia  A  MAP  TO  THE  GROUND  ST 

T 

1 

1 

1 

1  |NAP*TCKtAlN  ASSOCIATION* 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*0€TeRNll«  DIRECTION  USING 

f  “ 

1 

1 

1 

1  |FIELD*CXPeOICHT  METHODS* 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1  t 

jC|*USE  CHALLENGE  AND  PASSWORD* 

1  1 
*  • 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  ICOLLEa/REPORT  INFORMATION  SALUTE 
1  1 

L_J _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 _ 

1 

1 

1 

ri - 1 - 

|C|*PERFO»l  SURVEILLANCE  WITHOUT  T«  | 

f 

1 

1  |A10  OF  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES* 
t  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*P«ACTICE  NOISE,  LIGHT,  AMD 

1 

\ 

1 

1  ILITTER  DISCIPLINE* 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I  1 

|C|*SEND  A  RADIO  MESSAGE* 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1  I 

|C|*PREFQRM  SEARCH  AND  SCAN 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1  I  PROCEDURES* 

1 

1 
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r 


n - 

|C|*PESF0RM  A  FLRICTIOH  OKCK  ON  A 

I  |N1AA2  RIFLE* 

i__i _ _ 

1 

1 

_J _ 

■  1 
1 
1 

n - 1 - r 

|C|*PftEFOM  A  njMCTlOH  OCa  ON  A  1  | 

1  jN203  GRENADE  LAUNCNCT*  j  j 

L  1 _ - _ 1 _ 1 

n - 

|C|*PREFOftM  A  nJHCTlON  OKOC  ON  AN 

1  jN60  NACNINC  GUN* 

\  1 

"T - 

1 

1 

1 

- r 

1 

1 

1 

|C|*PREFORM  SAFETY  CHECKS  ON  A  HAND 

1  j GRENADE* 

UJ - 

\ 

1 

1 

J _ 

1 

1 

_ L 

17-3*10U  fEIFOtn  pr«coabat  chacks 


17.5*1(B4 


PCIFOn  rriiMrMU 


1  1  ~ 

|c| •camouflage  tourself  im  rautt 

1  j  INDIVIDUAL  EOUIPtCMT* 

1  1 

— r— 

1 

! 

1 

— r 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*CAHOUFLAG€  EauiPMCVT* 

1  1 

i_i _ _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 1 

n - 1 - r 

|C|*10CNriFT  TERRAIN  FEATURES  ON  A  |  | 

1  1  1 

l_J _ 1 _ L 

n - 

|C|*DeTEIMlNe  A  location  ON  THE 
j  jcROUNO  IT  TERRAIN  ASSOCIATION* 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

— r 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*ORIEHT  A  HAP  TO  TNE  SROUHD  IT 
j  {naf-terrain  association* 

_ 

J 

1 

1 

_ 

"~T 

1 

1 

_ 1 

jl7*3-1013  OCCUPT  an  aataiNbly  araa 

1 

- 

C|*mtACTIC€  noise,  LIGBT,  AMO 

iinm  oisciPiiNC* 


C|*CLEM  A  FIELII  OF  Fll 


C|*PREFOKM  SEARCH  AM)  SCAM 
PROCEOUMES* 


C|*CONSTItVCT  IIOIVIOUAL  FIGHTING 
POSITION* 


C|*USE  CHALLENGE  AND  PASSWORD* 


C I 'PERFORM  SURVEILLANCE  WITHOUT  THE 
|AIO  OF  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES* 

L_1 _ 1_ 
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17-3*1C9$  P€RFOtN  twtical  plamini 


c|*ioarirr  terxain  features  on  a 

IMAP* 


cj*OETERSilHE  THE  GRID  ODORSINATES 
joF  A  POINT  ON  A  NUITACT  NAP 

I 


cj*DCTEaNIHe  A  LOCATION  OH  THE 
GROJB  IT  TERRAIN  ASSOCIATION* 


C|*QRian  A  MAP  TO  THE  GROUND  IT 
iMAP-TOtAIN  ASSOCIATION* 

I 


ci*PRACTICE  NOISE.  LI6NT.  AW 
jllTTa  DISCIPLINE* 


17*3'ia57  EMPLOT  ap*r«tion«  tACurity  (OPSEC) 


|*CMaUFLAGE  YOURSELF  AW  TOUR 
jlWIVUUAL  EGUIPMENT* 

I 


|*CMajFLAGE  EGUIPMENT* 


|*CAMORNLAGE  TOUR  DEFENSIVE 
I  POSITION* 


r 


17- J- 1037 


EMPLOT  operatic 


itY  (OPSCC) 


C|*P«EFOtN  StAtCM  AND  SCAM 
PAOCEOURES* 


1 7  3- 1038 


RESPOND  to  the  initial  a^fecto  of  a  nuctaar  attack 


T - 

ClnEACT  TO  MUCIEAR  HAZARD* 


•MAlMTAil  AM  lt16AZ  RIFLE* 


*PERF0RN  A  FUMCTIOM  CHEa  ON  A 
N16A2  RIFLE* 


*PREF0RM  A  FUNCriOH  CHECK  OH  A 
N203  ORENAOC  LAUNCHER* 


•PREFORM  A  FUNCTION  CHECK  ON  AM 
MAO  MACNIME  OUM* 


•ESTIMATE  lAINE* 


•IDCMTtFT  TERRAIN  FEATURES  OH  A 
MAP* 


•OCTERMIME  THE  GRID  COORDINATES 
OF  A  POINT  ON  A  MIIITART  NAP 


c;'r  'ERMINE  A  MAGNETIC  AZIMUTH 
|)r.;«:G  A  LCNSATIC  COMPASS* 
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lESPOND  tA  th«  InttUl  «ffAct*  of  •  nuclear  attack 


1 17- J- 1058 

I 


|— I - r 

iC|*MEASU«E  DISTANCE  ON  A  mf 


H- 


IC0LLECT/REP08T  INrORMTION  SALUTE 


H- 

|C| 

I  I 
H- 


|C|*EVALUATE  A  CASUALTY* 

I  I 
H- 


|C|*P«EVENT  SHOCK* 


H - 

|C|*GIVE  TIKST  AID  708 


|C|*7UT  OH  A  71ELO  OH  PtESSUHE 
j  joAESSINS* 

H - 


|C|*PUT  ON  A  TOUHNIOUCr* 

I  I 
H- 


|C|*APPLY  A  MESSIM  TO  AN  OPEM 
ASOOHINAl  UONHD* 


|C|*APPLT  A  ORESSIHG  TO  AN  OPEN 
I  jcHEST  UQUNO* 


|C|*APPIY  A  DRESS  INC  TO  AN  OPEN  HEAD 
I  jwOUNO* 

l_l _ 
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ir-s-i03d 


KESPONO  to  ttw  in<tU(  tflactB  of  •  r««toor  attack 


— I - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - r 

Cl*»P(,l»T  A  mSPECTEO  FUACTUK*  I  I  I  I  I 


c|*TKANSParr  a  casualty  usim  a 

joHE-MAN  cuar* 


C|*TltANSPaRT  A  CASUALTY  USIM  A 
ITUO-NAN  CASTY  OK  AN  IHPROVISCD 


C|*SCND  A  KAaMO  HESSAGS* 


|_1 _ _ _ J _ I _ i _ I _ L 

1 17*3*1040  PREPARE  for  tactical  oparatlona 


—I - , - 1 - , - , - ^ 

C|*PERfORM  MtWEILLANCE  WITHOUT  THE|  |  |  |  j 

lAIO  Of  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES*  I  I  I  I  i 


C|*SEie  A  RAOIO  NESSAGE* 


|C|*PtEFORM  SEARCH  AND  SCAM  I  I  I  I 
I  jpROCESURES*  I  !  I  I 
^_l - 1 _ I _ I _ L 

|Q3*3*C013  CROSS  a  radiological  ly  contaainatod  araa 


M - 1 - 

|C|*IOENTIFT  TERRAIN  FEATURES  OH  A  | 

1  1 

1  1  1 

i 

1 

T 

1 

1 

— r 

1 

1 

J 

r  f  —  -  .  .  .  I 

|C|n>CT€RMl«E  TME  G«IO  COCMDIlUTCS  | 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  joE  A  POiftt  tm  A  MKLITAtT  NA^  j 

i 

1 

1 

i 

|c|*QAiciiT  A  mr  TO  the  ground  it  1 

"1 

I 

1 

1 

“T 

1 

1  jNAP*TERRAJR  ASSOCIATION*  j 

LJ _ 1 _ 

I 

_ I _ 

1 

_ 1 _ 

1 

_ L 

|19*3*C003  PROCESS  captured  docvjMnta  and  ogul paint 

1 

1 _ 

n - 1 - 

1  ICDLLECT/tCPOiT  INFOAHATtOM  SALUTEj 

1  1  1 

I 

I 

1 

- 1 - 

i 

1 

1  1  1 

L_l - U— - 

1 

■  ■  t  — 

I 

■  i  ■ 

1 

_ 1 

17*3*1041  tCSMND  to  tht  rMidual  offacu  of  •  nucltor  attock 


»  r -  “  I  I - 1 - 1 - r 

|C|*MINK,  USE  THE  UATKINE,  AMO  |  |  |  |  | 

I  jaCCK  SOCOIER  SUEPING  IN  MOPP*  I  I  I  I  j 

H - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 

|C'*Pirr  ON,  WEAR,  REIOVE,  AND  STORE  |  I  j  j  I 

j  ITOUR  M24  OR  MZS  SERIES  PROTECTIVE!  i  I  I  I 

H - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 

|C|«nn  ON  AND  WEAR  NOPP  GEAR*  I  I  I  I  I 

II  I  I  I  I  I 

H - 1 - 1 - \ - 1 - ! 

|C!«t£ACT  TO  NUCIEAR  HAZARD*  I  I  I  I  I 

N  I  I  I  I  I 

H - 1 - 1 - ^ - 1 - 1 

|C|*EVALUATE  A  CASUALTY*  I  I  I  I  I 

II  I  I  I  I  I 

H - 1 - 1 - 1 - \ - 1 

|C|*PtCVEMT  SMOCK*  I  I  i  I  I 

II  I  I  I  I  I 

H - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - \ 

|C|*SIVE  FIRST  AID  FOR  BURNS*  I  I  I  I  I 

II  I  I  I  I  I 

I  I  I - 1 - 1  -  I - r 

|C|*PUT  ON,  WEAR,  Atm  REMOVE  TOUR  I  |  |  I  | 

I  jinr  SERIES  PROTECTIVE  MASK  WITH  j  j  j  I  | 

H - 1 - 1 - \ - 1 - 1- 

|Cl*MCONTAMIKATE  TOUR  SKIN  AND  |  1111 

j  (PERSONAL  EOUIPICNT*  I  I  I  I  I 

1  »  * _ I _ I . .  — ,  -  .1  .  >. 

|19-3*C004  PROCESS  tn«*v  prioonoro  of  «Mr 


p-, - , - - 

I  jCOLCECT/REPORT  INFORMATION  SAIUTE|  | 

II  II 

I"—,,,  ,  ,  i,,  ■  ,  ,,, 

1  1 

I  1 

II  t  1 

|c|  1  1 

II  II 

L_1 _ 1 _ 1 _ 1 

r  1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

_ 1 _ L 

1  1  1 

|C|*OONOUCT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  j 

1  jACCOROING  TO  THE  UU  OF  WAR*  | 

- 1 _ 

- 1 - 1 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

1 

_ 1 _ 

- r 

1 

1 

_ 1 
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U-3-C001 


USE  pM«iv«  air  dafanaa  a«aauraa 


hr 


|C|*CANaUFLACC  YOURSELF  AM)  YOUR 

1 

1 

1 

1  jlNOIVlDUAC  EQUIPMCNT* 

i_j _ 

1 

_J _ 

1 

_ 1 _ 

1 

_ L 

rn - 1 - 1 - r 

|C|*CMaUFLAG£  COUIPMCNT*  |  |  | 

M  III 

11  111 

|C|*CANaUFLACE  YOUR  DEFENSIVE  |  |  | 

1  iPOilTlOH*  1  1  1 

i_i _ 1 _ j _ i 

n - 

|C|*CC»ftTaUCT  INDIVIDUAL  FIGHTIW 

— 1 - 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- r 

1 

1  jpOSlTtOM* 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|*tDCNTlFY  mftAIN  FEATUNES  31  A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"  1 

1 

1 

1  1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

|C|*DCTEtMINC  THE  GRID  COOROtMArES 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  joF  A  FOIHT  ON  A  MtltTARY  MAP 

l_i _ 

1 

_l _ 

! 

_ _ 

1 

_ L 

rn - 1 - \ - r 

I  ICOLLEa/REPORT  INFORMATION  lAUnEj  |  | 

II  III 

L_1 _ 1 _ J _ L 

r-T - 

|c| 

n - 

1 

1 

- - 

1 

- r 

1 

1  1 

j_j _ 

1 

1 

1 

» 

n - 1 

|C|*P€RfORH  SURVEILLANCE  NtTNOUT  T1C| 

t 

f 

1 

1  |AtO  OF  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|C|*PtACTICE  NOISE,  LIGHT,  AND 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I  IlITTER  OISCIRLIHE* 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  I 

|C|*f>tEFORM  SEARCH  AND  SCAN 

f 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1  I  PROCEDURES* 

1 

1 

! 

|17-3>ia32b  PERFORM  platoon  aa 

Intananca  oparatfona 

1  1 

|C|*MAINYAIN  YOUR  N17  SERIES 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- r 

1 

1  1  PROTECTIVE  MASK  WITH  NOOO* 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|C|*MAINYAIN  YOUR  N2S  SERIES 

1 

1 

—  t’ 

1 

- 1 

1 

I  1  PROTECTIVE  MASK  WITH  HOOD  * 

U  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|C|*MAIMTAIN  AN  M1&A2  RIFLE* 

1  1 

1  1 

t 

1 

1 

_i _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"  1 

1 

1 

1 
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CSSIHTIAL  SOLDIER  TASKS 


Unit:  SOVT  PIT 
MTP:  TK  1  MECH  iHf  M  TF 


MOSC:  TDD 

CAVALRY  SCOUT 


Skill  L«w«l  2 


Coll«ct<v«  Ttiks 


StiDDBY^lY'S  Taaka 


a3*3*C011  PREPARE  for  a  choBlcal  attack 


cj*ORtEin  A  NAP  USING  A  LEHSATIC  j 
j  COW  ASS*  I 


03*3*C012  PREPARE  for  a  nuelaar  attack 


C|*QRIEVT  A  NAP  USIIN  A  LEHSATIC  | 
jcOMPASS*  1 

I  t 


cj«OETERNtllE  AZIMUTH  USING  A 
I  PROTRACTOR* 

i 


C  *C0MPVrE  SACX'AZIMUTHS* 


(I3*3-C01S  CROSS  a  radiological ly  rontaaiinatod  araa 


C|*0R1EMT  A  NAP  USING  A  LENSATIC  | 

jcONPASS*  1 

I  f 


C  •USE  A  NAP  OVERLAY* 


03-3'C01S  RESPOND  to  a  choaical  asont  attack 
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|03*3*C034  CROSS  a  diaeUtUy 

cont 

Mlnatad 

- ‘  1 - 

araa  1 17*3* 1014  PERFORM  a  pataasa 

1 

1 

of  Hnat 

|c| 

1  1 

1  1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1  1  1  .  .  .  _  — __ 

1  |C|*USE  A  MAP  OFERLAY* 

1  1  1 

_ 1  l_J _ _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

“T - 

1 

1 

- r 

1 

1 

1  1 

ic|*aR!EaT  A  MP  USING  A  LENSATIC 

I  |cai»Ass* 

II  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

- r  1  -  -  ■ 

j  |17'3-1016  CONDUCT  tactfcal  mu  btit 

1  1 

_ i  1 _ 

1  1 

jc|«use  A  ovcRUY* 

j  1 

1 

1 

1 

J _ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 1 _ 

- r  1  1 

1  |C|*DETERMIIIt:  THE  ELEVATION  OP  A 

I  1  jpOIHT  ON  YNE  GROUND  USING  A  HAP* 
•  i  1 

“I - 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

-  "  T 

1 

1 

1 

1 - 

|08*i*C019  PREPARC  «nd  •vKuit* 

1 

1 _ 

1  1 

|C|*QRIEMT  A  NAP  USING  A  LENSATIC 

I  1 COMPASS* 

1—1 _ 

1  — 

1 

1 

”1 — 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 

1 

1 

I — 1 - 

|C|niSi  A  901* 

1  1 

1  1 

T - 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

1 

1 

T  1—1 - 1 - 

I  |C|*LOCATE  AH  UHKNOWH  POINT  ON  A  NAP| 

i  j  jAND  OH  THE  GROUND  BY  j 

111.  1 

-1 — 
1 

1 

—  1 

1 

1 

I17-3-1012  PERFORM  a  tactical 

road 

aardi 

1  1  ■  ■  1  ■ 
|C|*LOCATE  AN  UNKNOWN  POINT  ON  A  NAP| 
j  lANO  ON  THE  GROUND  IT  RESECTION*  | 

1  1  ■ _  1 

H — 
1 

1 

- 1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|C|niS£  A  HAP  OVERLAY* 

1  1 

1  1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

T 

I  |C|*USE  A  HAP  OVERLAY* 

I I  1 

*  1-  1— 

1 - 

1 

1 

1 

H - 

1 

1 

- T 

1 

1 

1  \ 

|C|ni$C  A  901* 

1 1 

l__l _ 

1 

1 

J _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 1  ' 

1  |C|*OETERMII(E  A21MUTH  USING  A 

I  I  j PROTRACTOR* 

1  L  1  .  . 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

‘  \ 

1 

1 

1 — - - 

|17*3*1015  OCCUPY  an  Mtaatoly  araa 

1 

i _ 

|C|*USE  A  SOI* 

1  1 

1— L- _ 

I 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 

1 

1 

|C|*IISC  A  NAP  OVERUY* 

1 1 

1  1 

T - 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

- r  1 - ^ 

1  1 17-3*  1017  PERFORM  a  routv  racomalManct 

1  1 

a  1 _ 

1  1 

|C|*USE  A  SOI* 

1  1 

II 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1  rn - - 

1  |C|*LOCATE  A  TARGET  BY  GRID 
j  1  jcoOROIMATES* 

•  l-J _ _ _ _ _ 

T  — "  " 

1 

1 

1 

T - 

1 

1 

’  1 

1 

1 

1  1 

I  jtnatall  a  Not  Loop 

I I 

Ul _ 

I 

1 

1 

J _ 

1 

1 

1 

-  -  1  - 

1 

1 17*3*  1017  PERFORM  a  routa  racomaiasanca 

1 

1 _ 

|17'3'10U  PERFORM  a  pasaagc  of  linaa 

1 

n - 

lC|*US€  A  HAP  OVERLAY* 

T - 

1 

"1 - 

1 

J 

1 

j 

1  1 

—  1  1 

1 

1 

1 

|C|n>ETERniK  THE  ELEVATION  OF  A 

1  jpOINT  ON  THE  GROUHO  USING  A  NAP* 
l_| _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

—  1 

'll 

i  |C|*USE  A  SOI* 

!! ! 

T - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 1- 

1 

1 

|C| •navigate  from  ONE  POINT  OH  THE 

I  jcROUND  TO  ANOTHER  POINT  ON  THE 
|_J _ 

1 

1 

J _ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 1 _ 

1  1  ■  M  ■  1 

1  117-3-1018  PERFORM  a  tona  racoiviaiaaanca 

!  1 

_ 1 1 _ 

1  1 

|C|*ORIErr  A  NAP  using  a  LENSATIC 
(  jcOMPASS* 

l-_l _ 

1 

1 

J _ 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 - 

1  |C|*L0CATE  A  TARGET  BT  GRID 

1  !  1  COORD  I  NATES* 

-  4  i  i 

T - 

1 

1 

1 - 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1  r  1 

|C|*LOCATE  AN  UNKNOWN  POINT  ON  A  MAP| 

I  |ANO  OH  TIC  GROUND  BY  j 

l-l - 1 - 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 - 

^  1  I 

1  |C|»USE  A  NAP  OVERLAY* 

1  1  1 

- 1  1 

T - 

1 

1 

H - 

1 

1 

- 1- 

1 

1 

Icj'LOaTE  AN  UNKNOWN  POINT  ON  A  NAP | 

1  1  AND  OH  TIC  GROUND  BY  RESECTION*  j 

1 

1 

'  1  1 

I  |C|*USE  A  SOI* 

1  1  1 

H - 

1 

1 

H - 

1 

i 

- (■ 

1 

i 

t  I  ■ _ I _ 1 1  I 
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t7>3-1019  PCRFOm  m  WM  rtconnaUMnc* 


H - 

Cl«USE  A  SOI* 


C|*10CATE  A  TARCCT  IT  GRID 
jcOOROlHATeS* 


Cl  •USE  A  NAP  OVEAUT* 


C|*USE  A  SOI* 


X 


J. 


17*3*1020  RCCOHmoitEX  m  ab«t*cl«  and  a  bypaaa 


C|*USE  A  NAP  OVERLAY* 

I 


X 


17*3*1021 


EXECUTE  act  I  ana  on  contact 


-I - r 

C|*LOCATE  A  TARGET  IT  GRID 
jcOOROlMATES* 

H - 

C|*USC  A  SOI* 


17*3*1022 


SUPPORT  a  Kaaty  attack 


“I - r 

C I •LOCATE  A  TARGET  IT  GRID 
COORC; NATES* 


H - 

C|*USE  A  NAP  OVERUr* 


X 


17*3*  102A  EXECUTE  a  dlaantfttad  patrol 


t—I - 

|C|*LOCATE  A  TARGET  IT  GRID 

1 

1 

"  1 

1 

1  jcOOftOl NATES* 

1  i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

|r|*DETERMlNE  TNE  ElEVATlOM  Of  A 

1 

1 

1 

1  jpOlMT  ON  YHE  OAOUND  USING  A  HAP* 
L-I _ 

1 

-J _ 1 

_ L 

17*3*1024 


EXECUTE  a  dlowuntad  patrol 


C|*NAVIGATE  P«M  ONE  POINT  OH  THE 
IGROUM)  TO  AflOTHER  POINT  OH  THE 

- 

C|*0RIEHT  A  MP  USING  A  LEHSATIC 
jcONPASS* 

-J _ 


17*S-1032b 


PERFORN  platoon  awlntenonca  operatlor* 


I 


17*3*1033 


PERFORM  pr 


t  chacka 


C|*SUPERV1SC  TNE  FITTING  OF  | 

I  PROTECTIVE  MASKS*  | 

- h 


C| 


X 


17*3*1035 


PERFORM  tactical  planning 


“I - T 

C|*DETERMIK  TNE  ELEVATION  OP  A  | 
jpOlMT  OH  m  GROUND  USING  A  MAP*  j 


C|*NAVIGATE  FROM  ONE  POINT  CM  THE  | 
joROlMP  TO  ANOTHER  POINT  OH  TNE  | 


C|*0RIENT  A  NAP  USING  A  LEHSATIC  | 

jcGMPASS*  j 

11  1 


M7*5-103S  TCiTORM  tactical  plarwlnf 


jlT'S'in/  OVUyr  oparatlona  aacurity  (CMCC) 


l7'i*10M  tCtPOND  to  tha  Initial  affaeta  of  a  nuclaar  attack 


r-i - 

|C|*UCATC  A  TAAfliT  67  (MID 

1  jcDODl  MATES* 

c| 

1  1 

L_1 - 

C|*t»ttUT  A  NAP  USIMQ  A  LEHUTIC  | 
|C»»A»I«  I 


17*3*1036  IE8P0MD  to  tha  Initial  affaeta  of  a  nuclaar  attack 


1— 

1C 

1  '  ~  '  ■ 
InOCATE  A  TARGET  lY  GRID 

1 

jaXMlOINATES* 

1 

SOURCE:  SATS  Software  and  FM  17**98,: 


TABLE  5. — Analysis  of  Training  Tine 


STMH-Scheduled  Training  Man  Hours 
UTMH-Used  Training  Man  Hours 


MONTH 

STMH 

UTMH 

JANUARY 

402 

182.5 

FEBRUARY 

229.5 

158 

MARCm 

295.5 

187 

APRIL 

453 

332 

MAY 

195.5 

149 

JUNE 

156.5 

60.5 

JULY 

219 

166 

AUGUST 

272 

202 . 5 

SEPTEMBER 

218.5 

169 

OCTOBER 

434 

300.5 

NOVEMBER 

322 

228 

DECEMBER 

186 

145 

TOTAL /MEAN 

3383.5/282 

2280/190 

The  %  of  Utilization:  (UTMH/STMH) :  .68 


SOURCE:  Unit  data  compiled  from  Weekly  Training  Schedules, 
Jan-Dec  1992,  3rd  Squadron/ 11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 
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TABLE  6. — Analysis  of  Training  Time  During  Semi-Annual 

Gunnery 


STMH-Scheduled  Training  Man  Hours 
UTMH-Used  Training  Man  Hours 


MONTH 

'  Sf  nA 

UTMH 

MARCH 

295.5 

187 

APRIL 

453 

332 

OCTOBER 

434 

300.5 

1  NOVEMBER 

322 

228 

1  TOTAL/MEAN 

1504.5/376 

1047.5/262 

The  %  of  Utilization:  (UTMH/STMH) :  .6941 

The  %  of  Gunnery  Utilization/YR:  (UTMH-G/UTMH) »  .4594 


SOURCE;  Unit  data  compiled  from  Weekly  Training  Schedules, 
Jan-Dec  1992,  3rd  Squadron/ 11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 
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TABLE  7. — Analysis  of  19D  OSUT  Training 


BOS 

COLL 

TASK 

COMMON 

TASKS 

10/20 

MOS 

TASKS 

10/20 

OSUT 

COMMON 

10/20 

OSUT 

MOS 

10/20 

C2 

6 

24/8 

0/1 

MNVR 

11 

138/36 

92/1 

INT 

2 

1/0 

2/0 

ADA 

2 

13/1 

2/0 

M/CM/S 

8 

89/13 

2/0 

CSS 

4 

24/1 

0/0 

TOTAL 

33 

289/59 

98/2 

NA 

NA 

ORIGINAL 

NA 

76/11 

27/1 

48/3 

10/0 

The  %  19010/20  Common  Tasks  trained  in  OSUT:  .63/. 27 
The  %  19010/20  MOS  Tasks  trained  in  OSUT:  .37/. 00 
The  %  Total  19010/20  Tasks  trained  in  OSUT:  .53 


SOURCE;  USAARMS  190  OSUT  POI,  7  November  1988 


TABLE  8. — Statistical  Analysis  of  Battle  Outcome  (Method  l) 


RAND  1985-1987 


BATTLE  OUTCOME 


WOLLF  1987-1990 


BATTLE  OUTCOME 


RECON 

STATUS 

SUCCESS 

DRAW 

FAILURE 

* 

24 

6 

159 

%  OF 

BATTLE 

OUTCOME 

13% 

3% 

84% 

*  Study  concluded  that  reconnaissance  was  successful  50%  of 
the  time  during  the  189  battles  reviewed. 


MILLER  1990-1992 


BATTLE  OUTCOME 


RECON 

STATUS 

SUCCESS 

DRAW 

FAILURE 

%  OF 

RECON 

TOTAL 

GOOD 

10 

6 

30 

34% 

DRAW 

12 

4 

14 

22% 

POOR 

6 

7 

45 

43% 

%  OF 

BATTLE 

OUTCOME 

21% 

13% 

66% 

SOURCE:  (1):  RAND  Corporation  study,  1985-1987 

(2) :  SAMS  Monograph,  Major  Terry  Wolff,  1987-1990 

(3)  :  NTC  Take  Home  Packages  1990-1992  reviewed  by 

author  in  the  Center  For  Army  Lessons  Learned 
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TABLE  9. — CHI  Square  Analysis  of  Battle  Outcome 
RAND  1985-1987 

BATTLE  OUTCOME 


RECON 

STATUS 

SUCCESS/ 

DRAW 

FAILURE 

TOTAL 

GOOD 

12  (5.7) 

1  (7.3) 

13 

1  DRAW 

10  (6.2) 

4  (7.8) 

14 

1  POOR 

12  (22.1) 

38  (27.9) 

50 

1  TOTAL 

34 

43 

77 

Chl-square  of  24.78  with  2df  is  significant  at  the 
alpha^s.  005 

(Chi-square  at  .005*10.6) 

H(0)  rejected  at  alpha  *.005 


MILLER  1990-1992 


BATTLE  OUTCOME 


RECON 

STATUS 

SUCCESS/ 

DRAW 

FAILURE 

TOTAL 

GOOD 

16  (15.4) 

30  (30.6) 

46 

DRAW 

16  (10.1) 

14  (19.9) 

30 

POOR 

13  (19.5) 

45  (38.5) 

58 

TOTAL 

45 

89 

134 

Chi-square  of  8.52  with  2df  is  significant  at  the  alpha*. 025 
(Chi-square  at  .025*7.38) 

H(0)  rejected  at  alpha  *.025 


SOURCE:  (1):  RAND  Corporation  Study,  1985-1987 

(2)  :  SAMS  Monograph,  Major  Terry  Wolfe,  1987-1990 

(3) :  NTC  Take  Home  Packages  1990-1992  reviewed  by 

author  in  the  Center  For  Army  Lessons  Learned 
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TABLE  10. — Comparison  of  lOOWV  Scout  Platoon  versus  CFV 

Scout  Platoon 

MILLER  1990-1992  CFV  SCOUT  PLATOON 


BATTLE  OUTCOME 


1  RECON 

I  STATUS 

SUCCESS 

DRAW 

FAILURE 

%  OF 

RECON 

TOTAL 

GOOD 

6 

4 

4 

26% 

DRAW 

10 

1 

11 

24% 

POOR 

6 

5 

34 

50% 

%  OF 

BATTLE 

OUTCOME 

24% 

11% 

f=.5h 

MILLER  1990-1992  HMMWV  SCOUT  PLATOON 


BATTLE  OUTCOME 


RECON 

STATUS 

SUCCESS 

DRAW 

FAILURE 

%  OF 

RECON 

TOTAL 

GOOD 

4 

2 

16 

51% 

DRAW 

2 

3 

3 

19% 

1  POOR 

0 

2 

11 

30% 

%  OF 

BATTLE 

OUTCOME 

14% 

16% 

70% 

SOURCE:  Data  collected  during  review  of  NTC  THPs  for  MILLER 
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TABLE  11. —St art /End  of  Mission  Strength  Analysis 
START  STRENGTH 


***-  HMMWV  SCOOT  PLATOON 

MEAN  PLATOON  START  STRENGTH-78 % 
AVG  NUMBER  OF  VEHICLES:  KMKWV-7 . 8 

CFV-4.7 

MEAN  HMMVfV  START  STRENCTH-86% 

MEAN  CFV  START  STRENGTH-7 5% 
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TABLE  12 .—Analysis  of  Task  Daficisnclas  at  NTC 


0 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

•  •  ” 

a 

i 

ii 

•  .• 

a 

a 

i 

a 

a 

a 

a 

la 

a 

raoc 

M  mam 

8 

c 

c 

w 

L 

a 

T 

T 

s 

f 

A 

8 

M 

I 

z 

H 

8 

a 

n 

n 

T 

T 

« 

0 

z 

A 

□ 

I 

z 

A 

o 

0 

T 

S 

H 

H 

Z 

B 

l] 

o 

s 

O 

s 

c 

M 

N 

S 

□ 

a 

S 

L 

11 

O 

B 

S 

B 

D 

0 

C 

El 

a 

c 

T 

A 

N 

a 

D 

B 

S 

0 

« 

» 

8 

B 

B 

0 

II 

a 

A 

L 

0 

J 

■ 

u 

a 

a 

□ 

J 

r 

A 

8 

B 

8 

L 

T 

J 

a 

■ 

J 

□ 

V 

□ 

f  V 

a 

T 

K 

P 

Z 

E| 

K 

8 

H 

9 

■ 

J 

□ 

J 

□ 

L 

0 

T 

If 

I. 

1 

B 

■ 

J 

1 

a 

L 

J 

a 

8 

8 

Y 

S 

o 

0 

CTf 

m 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

] 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

X 

7 

X 

a 

0 

o 

n 

ttMtV 

B 

a 

a 

a 

a 

] 

a 

a 

a 

] 

a 

a 

0 

« 

3 

3 

0 

'IDAL 

ES 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

X 

1 

a 

X 

X3 

a 

3 

a 

m 

D 

m 

err 

a 

a 

a 

IS 

a 

3 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

» 

• 

1 

X 

A 

n 

mm 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1 

0 

X 

a 

0 

X 

a 

X 

0 

TDIM. 

a 

a 

a 

* 

‘ 

1 

0 

i 

a 

X 

10 

2 

a 

B 

a 

CFV 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

0 

0 

5 

u 

aa 

a 

a 

3 

B 

a 

a 

■ 

9 

mm 

B 

a 

a 

g 

a 

1 

0 

2 

a 

a 

a 

a 

0 

n 

VJOL 

a 

a 

a 

a 

xo 

0 

7 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

TODO. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a: 

D 

%  POOR  cr  TODO. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

q: 

a 

a 

a 

Bl 

B 

SOURCE:  Review  of  NTC  THPs  1990-1992  by  author 
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TABLE  13. — Proposed  Reconnaissance  Prioritized  Task  List 


BOS 


COLLECTIVE  TASKS 


COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 


Perform  pre-combat  checks 
Prepare  for  tactical  ops 


MANEUVER 


INTEL 

&£> 

M/SigM 

CSS 


Conduct  tactical  movement 

Perform  Route  Recon 

Perform  Zone  Recon 

Perform  Area  Recon 

Reconnoiter  an  obstacle  and  bypass 

Execute  actions  on  contact 


Identify  Enemy  Tactical  Employment 

Use  passive  air  defense  measures 

Cross  a  radiological ly  contaminated  area 
Cross  a  chemically  contaminated  area 


Perform  resupply  ops 

Perform  platoon  maintenance  ops 

Prep  and  Evacuate  casualties 


SOURCE:  Author  Analysis  and  USAARMS  19D  OSUT  POI, 

7  November  1988 
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TABLE  14  Proposed  Collective  Task-Identify  Enemy  Tactical 
Employment 


ELEMENT:  SCOUT  PLATOON 

TASK:  Identify  Enemy  Tactical  Employment  (17-3-XXXX) 

(FM  17-98) 

CONDITION:  The  platoon  is  required  to  conduct 
reconnaissance  operations  to  confirm  or  deny  enemy 
dispositions  or  intentions  in  support  of  BN/TF  operations. 
Threat  forces  are  establishing  hasty  defensive  positions  and 
the  platoon  will  be  operating  in  an  area  occupied  by 
elements  of  the  forward  security  forces  and  the  first 
echelon  main  defensive  belt  forces. 

TASK  STANDARD:  The  platoon  must  collect  and  report 
information  on  threat  forces,  equipment,  tactical  employment 
and  expected  actions  while  maintaining  freedom  to  maneuver. 


SOURCE : 
PLATOON 


Author  Analysis  utilizing  FM  17-57-10-MTP ,  SCOUT 


TABLE  15. — 19D10/20  Common  and  KOS  Task  List  for  Proposed 
Collective  Task-  Identify  Enemy  Tactical 

Employment 


19D10  COMMON  TASKS 
Estimate  range 

Identify  terrain  features  on  a  map 
Determine  grid  coordinates  of  a  point 

Determine  a  location  on  the  ground  by  terrain  association 
Measure  distance  on  a  map 

Orient  a  map  to  the  ground  by  terrain  association 
Determine  direction  using  field  expedient  methods 
Perform  surveillance  using  field  expedient  methods 
Send  a  radio  message 
Perform  search  and  scan  procedures 

19D2Q  COMMON  TASKS 

Locate  a  target  by  grid  coordinates 
Use  a  map  overlay 
Use  a  SOI 

IgPlO  MC>S  TASKS 

Locate  a  target  by  grid  coordinates 
Operate  Night  Vision  Sight  AN/PVS-4 
Operate  Night  Vision  Goggles  AN/PVS-5 
Operate  M18  Infrared  Binoculars 
Estimate  Range 
Use  a  map  overlay 

Navigate  from  one  point  to  another,  dismounted 

Collect  and  report  Information  Salute 

Operate  Radio  Set  AN/VRC-64/160 

Operate  Radio  Set  AN/VRC-12 

Visually  identify  threat  aircraft 

Recognize  friendly  and  threat  armored  vehicles 

19D20  MOS  TASKS 

Install  a  Hot  Loop 


SOURCE:  Author  analysis,  FM  17-98  SCOUT  PLATOON,  and  FM 

17-57-lO-MTP,  SCOUT  PLATOON 
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TABLE  16. — Comparison  of  Current  to  Proposed  Task  Listings 

with  19D  OSUT  Training 


BOS 

COLL 

TASK 

COMMON 

TASKS 

10/20 

MOS 

TASKS 

10/20 

OSUT 

COMMN 

10/20 

OSUT 

MOS 

10/ 

20 

i 

NEW 

MOS 

10/ 

20 

NEW 

COL 

TSK 

C2 

6 

24/8 

0/1 

2 

MNVR 

11 

138/36 

92/1 

6 

INT 

2 

1/0 

2/0 

1 

AOA 

2 

13/1 

2/0 

1 

M/CM/S 

a 

89/13 

2/0 

2 

CSS 

4 

24/1 

0/0 

3 

TOTAL 

33 

289/59 

98/2 

NA 

NA 

146 

/3C 

99/ 

1 

14 

ORIGIN 

-AL 

N/ 

76/11 

27/1 

48/3 

10/0 

57/ 

9 

27/ 

1 

NA 

The  %  19010/20  Common  Tasks  trained  in  OSUT:  .63/. 27 
The  %  19010/20  MOS  Tasks  trained  in  OSUT;  .37/. 00 
The  %  Total  19D10/20  Tasks  trained  in  OSUT:  .53 


The  %  of  Proposed  Task  Listings  to  Current  Task  Listing: 
19010/20  Common  Tasks:  .75/. 82 
19010/20  MO.s  Tasks:  1.00/1.00 


SOURCE:  Author  analysis,  FM  17-98  SCOUT  PLATOON.  FM 

17-57-10-MTP,  SCOUT  PLATOON,  and  USAARMS  19D  OSUT 
POI,  7  November  1988 
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TABLE  17. 

DAY 

Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


-Proposed  Scout  Platoon  Weekly  Training  Schedule 

Template 


TIME  EVENT 


0530-0700 

0700-0730 

0730-0815 

0830-0845 

0845-0900 

0900-1200 

1200-1245 

1300-1700 


1700-1800 

1800-1900 

1900-1930 

1930-0100 


PT  (Aerobic  Conditioning) 

Personal  Hygiene 
Meal 

Morning  Formation 
MVMNT  to  CMD  MAINT 
Vehicular  Maintenance 
Meal 

Equipment  Maintenance, PLL 
Reconciliation, 

Commo  long  range  checks 
Meal 

Movement  to  Night  Land  Navigation 
Safety  brief ings/Prep  for  Night  Land  Nav 
Night  Land  Navigation  Tng 


0100-0200 

0730-0815 

0815-0830 

0830-0845 

0845-1100 

1100-1200 

1200-1245 

1300-1700 

1700-1800 

1800-2100 


MVMNT  to  Barracks/Accountability/ 

Standdown 

Meal 

Prep  for  PT 

Morning  Formation 

PT  (Strength  Conditioning) 

Personal  Hygiene 
Meal 

Vehicle/ Equipment/ Doctrine  Training 
(Threat  and  Allies) 

Meal 

Remedial  Instruction  Period 


0530-0700  PT  (Aerobic  Conditioning) 

0700-0730  Personal  Hygiene 

0730-0815  Meal 

0830-0845  Morning  Formation 

0845-0900  MVMNT  to  Classroom 

0900-1200  Classroom  Instruction  Period  i 

1200-1245  Meal 

1300-1700  Classroom  Instruction  Period  2 
1700-1800  Meal 

1800-2100  Remedial  Instruction  Period  2 
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Thursday  0730-0815  Meal 

0815-0830  Prep  for  PT 
0830-1100  PT  (Strength  Conditioning) 
1100-1200  Personal  Hygiene 
1200-1245  Meal 

1300-1700  Classroom  Instructional  Period  3 
1700-1800  Meal 

1800-2000  Prep  for  Mounted  Instructional 
Period  4 


Friday  0530-0700  PT  (Aerobic  Conditioning) 

0700-0750  Personal  Hygiene 
0750-0815  Meal 
0830-0845  Morning  Formation 
0845-0900  MVMNT  to  Motor  Pool 
0900-1600  Mounted  Instructional  Period  4 
6  AAR 

1600-1800  Recovery  (Meal  brought  to  Wash  Rack) 


Saturday  0730-0815  Meal 

0815-0830  Prep  for  PT 
0830-1030  PT  (Strength  Conditioning) 
1030-1040  release  Formation 
1200-1300  Meal 

1300-1700  Remedial  Training  Period  3 


Sunday  OFF 


SOURCE:  Author  analysis 
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TABLE  18. — Analysis  of  Training  Time  For  Proposed  Weekly 

Training  Template 


STMH-Scheduled  Training  Man  Hours 
UTMH-Used  Training  Man  Hours 
RTMH-Remedial  Training  Man  Hours 


1 

STMH 

UTMH 

RTMH 

1  MONDAY 

16 

14 

TUESDAY 

10 

7.5 

3 

WEDNESDAY 

10 

9 

3 

THURSDAY 

10.5 

9.25 

FRIDAY 

11.75 

8.75 

SATURDAY 

2.5 

2 

4 

SUNDAY 

0 

0 

TOTAL/MEAN 

60.75/10 

50.5/8.4 

10/1.7 

The  Coefficient  of  Determination (R2 ) :  .962 
The  %  of  Utilization:  (UTMH/STMH) ;  .83 
The  %  Increase  in  Productivity;  .22 


SOURCE:  Author 
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TABLE  19. — Focus,  Goals  and  Objectives,  and  Guidance  For  the 

Scout  Platoon 


SCOUT  PLATOON  TRAINING  FOCUS 

(1)  An  innovative  training  program  which  links  the  platoon 
chain  of  command,  each  individual  scout,  the  equipment,  and 
the  resources  to  achieve  maximum  combat  readiness. 

(2)  An  imaginative,  disciplined,  proud,  and  self-reliant 
soldier  whose  scouting  skills,  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
dedication  to  mission  accomplishment,  and  physical  condition 
are  second  to  none. 

(3)  Strong,  aggressive,  technically  and  tactically 
proficient  scout  sections  capable  of  conducting  individual 
operations-deep  and  back. 


SCOUT  PLATOON  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

(1)  Goal:  A  combat  ready  platoon  tactically  and 
technically  trained  to  accomplish  assigned  reconnaissance 
and  security  missions. 

Objectives: 

-Squad  and  Section  Leaders  trained  to  maximize  capabilities 
of  subordinates  and  their  assigned  equipment. 

-Soldiers  trained  to  standards,  individually  proficient,  and 
ready  to  fight  as  a  member  of  the  platoon  combat  team. 

(2)  Goal:  A  combat  ready  platoon  with  all  equipment 
maintained  fully  combat  ready  and  ready  to  deploy. 

Objectives: 

-Equipment  operated  and  maintained  to  standards. 

-Platoon  equipment  and  property  properly  accounted  for  and 
stowed  lAW  platoon  load  plans. 

-Pll  reconciliation  conducted  weekly  for  all  equipment. 

(3)  Goal:  A  combat  ready  platoon  with  NCO  leadership 
second  to  none. 

Objectives: 

-Soldiers  have  total  confidence  in  leader  abilities. 
-Initiative  is  exercised  by  all  platoon  members. 

-All  soldiers  prepared  and  confident  in  their  ability  to 
assume  supervisors  role. 

-No  replacement  for  personal  self-development. 

(4)  Goal:  A  combat  ready  platoon  that  takes  care  of  the 
needs  of  each  member  of  the  platoon  and  their  families. 
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Objectives: 

-Outstanding  personnel  are  recognized  outstandingly. 

-All  soldiers  and  their  families  are  fully  Integrated. 
-Fairness,  discipline,  and  safety  in  all  we  do-second 
nature . 

(5)  Goal:  A  combat  ready  platoon  that  demonstrates 
teamwork,  comradeship,  and  an  undying  will  to  win. 

Objectives: 

-Team  work,  team  work,  team  work  in  all  we  do. 
-Internalization  by  each  platoon  member  to  be  the  best  in 
all  tasks,  skills,  and  endeavors. 


TRAINING  GUIDANCE 


Required  Individual  Training 

-Weapons  qualification - —Annually 

-Advanced  M16A2  qualification - Semi-annually 

-APFT - Quarterly  diagnostic, 

semi-annual  record 

-SDT— — — - Annually 

-Water  Safety  Program— - Certification  upon 

assignment  or  enrollment  in  swimming  course. 

-Combat  Arms  Recognition  Course  (NATO  MODEL) ---  -Successful 
completion  within  6  months  of  arrival. 

-Specialist  Recognition  Course  (NATO  MODEL) - Successful 

completion  within  9  months  of  arrival. 

-Cn'Tjbat  Lifesaver  Course - Certification  within  6 

months  of  arrival,  refresher  training  annually. 

-NCODP--- — — - - 12  hours  quarterly. 

-NATO  Patrol  Course  (USAREUR) ——-Successful  completion 
within  12  months  of  arrival. 

-Survival,  Escape,  Resistance,  Evasion (SERE)  Training — 
Annually. 

-Equipment (Threat  and  Allied)  Certification — Quarterly 


Required  Collective  Training 

-TEWT — Squad  level  and  above  quarterly 
-STX — Section  level  and  above  quarterly 
-FCX — Annually  ICW  level  1  gunnery 
-FTX — Weekly  at  squad  level 

Monthly  at  section  level 
Quarterly  c.t  platoon  level 
-EXEVAL--Internal  at  platoon  level  semi-annually 
External  at  platoon  level  annually 
-Gunnery* — Only  annual  at  crew  level  and  platoon  level 
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-C3  EXEVAL — ICW  Battalion  every  18  months 
-Edre/ Alert— Semi-annually 


*  Author's  Note-Current  requirement  is  semi-annual  crew 
qualification  for  the  CFV  equipped  crews.  Author  is 
stressing  a  deemphasis  on  gunnery  qualification  for  scout 
squads  in  order  to  increase  available  training  time  for 
reconnaissance  skills/tasks. 


SOURCE;  Author,  2ACR  Reg  350-1,  30  November  1981,  and  9ID 
(MTZ)  Reg  350-1,  1  July  1988 
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FIGURE  l.'-Trainlng  Interralatlonship  Modal 


TRAINING  INTERRELATIONSHIP  MODEL 


MISSION 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 


SOURCE:  FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force.  November  1988 
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FIGURE  2. — Research  Methodology 


f 


SOURCE:  Author 
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FIGURE  3.— Aray  Training  Cycla  Modal 


SOURCE:  FM  25-101 


November  1990 


FIGURE  4. — CAC  Institutionalized  Combined  Arms  Training 


ONLY  EFFECTIVE 
WHEN  ALL  THREE 
ARE  INTEGRATED 


SOURCE:  combined  Arms  Command  Briefing  Slide 
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APPENDIX  C 


SCOUT  PLATOON  TRAINING  REFERENCES 


SOURCE:  USAARMS,  Command  and  Staff  Department,  Professional 

Development  Division,  Leadership  Branch. 


ARMY  REGULATIONS,  CIRCULARS,  AND  PAMPHLETS 


AR  350-1 
AR  350-15 
AR  350-17 
AR  350-28 
AR  350-30 
AR  350-37 
AR  350-41 
AR  350-216 


Army  Training 

Army  Physical  Fitness  Program 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Developmeiit  Program 
Army  Exercise  Program 
Code  of  Conduct /SERE  Tno 

Army  Individual  Training  Evaluation  Program 
Army  Forces  Training 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949_  and  HAGUE 
Convention  No.  IV  of  1907 


DA  Cir  350-85-1  Armv  Individual  Training  Evaluation 

Ergqram 


DA  PAM  350-15  Commanders  Handbook  on  Physical  _Fitness 

DA  PAM  350-18  The  Individuals  Handbook  on.  Physical 

Fitness 

DA  PAM  350-38  Standards  in  Weapons  Training 


ARTEPS 


ARTEP  17-57-10-MTP  Mission  Training  Plan  for  the  Scout 

Platoon 

ARTEP  71-1-MTP  Mission  Training  Plan  for  the  Tank  and 

Mechanized  Infantry  Company  Team 
ARTEP  71-2-MTP  Mechanized  Infantry/Tank  Task  Force 

FIELD  MANUALS 


FM  1-88 
FM  3-3 
FM  3-4 
FM  5-30 
FM  5-34 
FM  5-36 


Aviator's  Recognition  Manual 
NBC  Contamination  Avoidance 
NBC  Protection 
Engineer  Intelligence 
Engineer  Field  Data 

Route  Reconnaissance  and  Classification 
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FM  6-20 
FM  17-95 
FM  17-95-10 
FM  17-97 
FM  17-98 
FM  17-98-1 
FM  20-32 
FM  21-1 
FM  21-11 
FM  21-17 

FM  21-20 
FM  21-26 
FM  21-30 
FM  21-31 
FM  21-60 
FM  21-306 
FM  24-1 
FM  24-18 
FM  25-100 
FM  34-130 

FM  44-30 
FM  55-9 
FM  55-12 
FM  55-20 
FM  55-65 

FM  63-2-2 

FM  71-1 
FM  71-2 

FM  71-3 
FM  71-100 
FM  71-123 

FM  90-2 
FM  90-3 
FM  100-2-1 
FM  100-2-2 

FM  100-2-3 

FM  100-5 
FM  101-5 
FM  101-5-1 
FM  101-10-1 
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